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This document presents the evaluation of the eight components of the Envi- 
ronmental Education Project during the second year of its operation* The 
project, supported primarily under provisions of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title III, was administered by the Milwaukee Public Schools and 
included involvement with Model Cities Neighborhood and non-public schools as 
well as other ■ community agencies. Basically, the goal of this project vrhich 
introduced environmental education throughout the K-12 curricul-um was to develop 
a citizenry aware of the environment and its problems, knowledgeable of solutions 
to the problems, and motivated to take positive environmental action. 

A three-week Teacher Leadership Workshop, Component 1 , trained a selected 
group of teachers,, community representatives, and school administrators, called 
the Cadre, in environmental issues and problems. This component was successful 
in meeting eight of ten objectives. 

For Component 2, a ten-session television series in environmental education 
was presented to interested teachers of public and non-public schools, during 
the Spring of 1973j aj^d two ten-session workshops providing indepth study of 
solic waste and energy crisis problems were presented during the fall and spring 
semesters, respectively. Nine of ten objectives were met by this component. 

In the Curriculum Development Workshop, Component 3, cadre members, teachers, 
administrators, and curriculum specialists developed materials which wovild 
ultimately provide teachers with the means to integrate environmental concepts 
into many curriculum areas and grade levels. This component successfully met 
seven of twelve objectives. 

The Open-End Grant Program, Component ^, gave students the opportunity to 
develop and submit, for funding, creative ideas to the solution of environmental 
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problems. Nine of thirteen measured objectives were. met for this component. 

The Field Trip Pilot Project, Component 5> enabled fifth-grade public and 

non-public school classes to participate on an urban field trip to increase 

i 

their awareness and knowledge of the urban environment and gave secondary 
school groups the opportunity to plan a field trip to an environmental site 
of their choice. This component successfully met nine of ten measured 
objectives. 

The Student Involvement Program, Component 6, provided secondary students 
with the opportunity to study local environmental problems and solutions and 
prepared them for leadership roles within their school environments. This 
component met four of eight objectives. 

The Exceptional Education/Handicapped Program, Component 7> gave selected 
emotionally- disturbed junior high school boys the opportunity to learn within 
an atmosphere emphasizing environmental improvement and student guidance. This 
component met eleven of eighteen measured objectives. 

The Demonstration Farm Pilot Program, Component 8, gave public and non- 
public elementary school classes the opportunity to participate in a guided 
field trip on a farm to increase this knowledge of the farm environment. 
This component met five of its nine objectives. 

Collectively, the eight components had ninety-three objectives for the 
second project year. Ninety of these objectives were e^jaluated, and sixty- - 
two, or 69^, of the measured objectives were successfully met. Fifty of the 

^ 

measured objectives were product objectives and forty were process-management 
objectives. Thirty-two, or. 64^, of the product objectives and thirty, or T}%y 
of the process-management objectives were successfully met. 
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PREFACE 



This report presents a summative C'lluation of environmental education acti- 
vities that occurred during the second year of its operation and fellows an 
interim report issued in February, 1975- The report will describe evaluation 
activities and findings as of July 1, 1975, covering the time period July 1, 
1972 to June 30> 1973. This report provides interested people with information 
regarding program progress; this information will, hopefully, facilitate the 
continued improvement of program activities • ') 

This Environmental Education Project was funded in large part by ESEA, Title _ 
III. Program activities were coordinated by Miss Nancy Noeske of the DepsLTtroent 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, Milwaukee Public Schools. The reporting 
procedures were aided by cooperation from the project coordinator, the technical 
assistant, and others working directly on the project. Their efforts were con- 
siderable and facilitated the preparation of this report. 
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INTRODUCTION 

-V - • .T5iisu|:ejX)rt contains five sections. Section I describes program activities 
and presents program findings in a narrative manner. This narrative presentation 
of findings is a simplification of Section II which is a detailed explication of 
program objectives, measurement procedures, and findings. Three remaining sec- 
tions provide information concerning project planning. Model Cities involvement, 
and non-public schools and community involvement. ^ ^ 

The first two sections are divided into subsections which correspond to the 
eight program components. In addition, a summary subsection concludes Section I. 
Each of the first eight subsections of Section I gives a program description, the 
evaluation findings, and a discussion of findings and conclusions for a program 
component; subsection nine summarizes, by component, conclusions £jid gives recom- 
mendations. Section II details for each of the eight program, components the 
objectives, assessment procedures, and findings. 

In Sections I and II, findings are presented for- two types of objectives, j 
product and process. Product objectives stated anticipated results of the pro- 
gram such as expected student behaviors or production of curricular materials. 
Process objectives referred to the program activities by which the product was to 
be achieved. Ideally, program implementation consistent with the process objec- 
tives should have led to educational products meeting the expectations of the 
product objectives. - ' 

Four api>endices follow the main body of the report. Appendix A describes 
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and contains the instramentation used to measure component objectives; Appendix 
B is a listing of proposals \inder the Operi-Ead Grant Program, Component k; 
Appendix C contains instrumentation used in the mid-year needs assessment; and 
Appendix D contains a brief description of the needs assessment procedure being 
developed for use during the 1973-7^ school year. 

It is suggested that the reader begin with the narrative section of the re- 
port, referring to Section II, Objectives, Procedures, and Findings, when desiring 
more detailed information in regard to specific objectives. References to mea- 
surement instruments in Appendix A are made at appropriate times in the ^'Proce- 
dures" column of Section II, , 
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. SECTION I 
NARRATIVE REPORT 

This narrative section consists of nine subsections. The first eight corres- 
pond to the eight components of the Environmental Education Program and describe 
program activities, pre senl^^ findings relevant to component activities*, and dis- 
cuss the findings and give conclusions for each of the eight program components. 
The last subsection is a summary of the first eight subsections and presents 
salient conclusions and makes recommendations regarding the eight program compo- 
nents. 
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Component 1 - Teacher Leadership Workshop 



Description 

A second summer Teacher Leadership Workshop was held July l4th through 
August 4th, 1972. Participants in this workshop constituted a group of newly- 
trained cadre that support the experienced cadre / trained in 1971 to coordi.nate 
environmental education activities at the school and cluster level. This three- 
week Teacher Leadership Workshop was divided into two parts, a two-week session 
at the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay (W-GB) and a one-week session in 
Milwaiikee. ' 



The Teacher Leadership Workshop was designed to accomplish the following 
goals: 

— To develop a new understanding and new awareness of man's relationship 
to his environment - an "environmental literacy" 

— To explore and become jcnowledgeable in the scientific, economj.c, politi- 
cal, cultural, and sociological aspects of environmental problems/issues 
and the solutions 

— To provide the opportunity to explore the environmental ecological con- 
cepts as they relate to the multidisciplines within a school curriculum 

— To develop the "cadre spirit" - a K-12 interdisciplinary team working 
together toward a common set of objectives to bring about change in the 
Iviilwaukee Public Schools 

— To study decaying urban areafi and all of the related problems and pro- 
posed solutions 

— To develop the necessary skills and techniques to identify and factor 
problems and follow through with cooperative action programs 

— To provide guidelines for the development of K-12 curriculum materials 
for the Environmental Education Program 

Thirty- two selected elementaiy and secondary teachers, seven Milwaukee 
Public Schools supervisory and adrainistration personnel, and seven representa- 
tives from corrmunity agencies participated in the UW-GB workshop. The UW-GB 



sessions focused on ten selected environmental problem areas. Participants 
wf^re given an opportunity' to become sensitive to each problem area, to analyze 
each problem from various viewpoints, and to explore ways of integrating envi- 
ronmental concepts into the curriculum. The participants took part in audio 
and/or visual presentations, field trips, and discussion group activities led 
by UW-GB staff members and invited guest speakers. 

After the-two-week session at Green Bay, participants were joined by the 
experienced cadre and the recently-trained student cadre for a one-week session 
in Milwaukee. These three groups studied local urban problems and possible 
solutions to them with UW-GB and local university consultants and community 
resource personnel guiding the sessions. Students and teachers were then 
teamed to formulate plans of action to be implemented in their respective school 
during the school year. 

The newly-trained cadre together with the experienced and student cadre are 
to provide leadership that mil help produce interdisciplinary concern for envi- 
ronmental issues at all grade levels* 

Findings 

Table 1 summarizes the evaluation findings for the ten objectives of Compo- 
nent 1* Pour of the five product objectives met their established performance 
criteria, and four'of the five process objectives met their established perfor- 
mance criteria. 



TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 
' FOR COMPONENT OInIE OBJECTIVES 



Type of 
Objective 



Number of 
Objectives 



Met 
Criteria 



Did Not 
Meet Criteria 



Product 



5 



4* 



Process 



5 



* Objective 5 was not measured in strict accordance vath the established per- 
formance criteria. (See Page 76) 
Objective 4 (See Page 75) . 

Objective 6. (See Page 77) ■ * 

Four of the five product objec^i^es dealt with the Leadership Workshop held 
at UW-GB, the fifth dealt with the one-week Milwaukee session. ^ 

In the judgement of the Green Bay staff, all workshop participants success- 
fully completed at least 16 of 18 suggested environmental activities. This per- 
formance exceeded the established criteria of at least 805? of the participants 
completing 12 or more of I0 suggested environmental activities. In the judge- 
ment of the UV;-GB staff, of the work-^hop participants developed an acceptable 
position in respect. to an environmental situation. This percentage exceeded the 
performance criterion of 90^. 

Workshop participants were asked to document any changes in their environ- 
mental values resulting from the workshop. Participants indicating value changes 
expressed in writing one or more environmental values held .^before the workshop 
and the changes in those values which occurred as a result of the workshop. In 
the judgement of prf-*grajn personnel, all but one of the value changes adequately 
expressed were positive. Five^'^par^cipants indicated that they experienced no 
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em-ironmental value changes as a result of the workshop; two of these partici- 
pants indicated that their unchanged values were positive. Six participants 
•wore unable -to state their environmental values in writing. Their responses 
were not used 'in the measurement of this objective dealing with changes in envi- 
ronmental values. Thus, 19 of 25, or 76j?, of the responses adequately expressed 
were judged to have been positive value changes. This percentage exceeded the 
performance criteria of JQ% and the objective was considered met. Table 2 pre- 
sents the findings for this objective, 

TABLE 2 

CHANGE BJ VALUES 
OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

Nn::3l . 



Number Expressing Change in Value 
% . Positive Negative No Value No Change 

Change Change Stated in Value 

'19 1 6 ^-^ 

Value could be positive or negative. In two cases, participants indicated 
that they already held positive ecological values. 

One product objective dealing with the UW-GB workshop v/as not measured in 
strict accordance with the established performance criteria, UW-GB staff con- 
structed, administered, and scored a test designed to measure understanding of 
environmental concepts. The scoring procedures used did not make it possible to 
compare the results with the established performance criteria (see Appendix C, 
Page 261). However^ performance information in regard to this objective was 
available. Eighty- five percent of the workshop participants received 80^ or 
more of the possible point total on the test. On the basis of this performance, 
the. objective was considered met. Table 3 presents the cumulative percentage 
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distriBution of respondents. 



.TABLE 3 

PERCENT OP 
HIGPEST POSSIBLE POINT TOI^AL 
MADE BY CADRE MEMBERS 



Percent of Percent of Cadre 

Total Points Meeting Each Level 



90 


6i 


80 • . 


85 


70 


9h 


60 


97 


50 


100 



The product objective dealing with the accomplishment of school action plan 
objectives was not met. All 39 of the participating school groups with cadre 
representation formulated a written school action plan. At least ^2% but no 
more than ^6% of these school groups accomplished the one or two priority objec- 
tives of their plan by the scheduled dates. These percentages were below the 
performance criterion of BOjg. 

The five process objectives dealt with both the UW-GB and Milwaukee segments 
of the three-week workshop. One of these objectives dealt with the percentage 
of workshop sessions perceived by a sample of the participants to have provided 
much or very much information. The performance criterion of 80^ was not met; in 
the opinion of sampled participants, 70% of the sessions met the performance 
standard (see Table 4)» . 
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TABLE h 



PERCENTAGES OP SESSIONS 
MEETLNG INPOPIMATION LEVEL 



N=10 



Information 
Level 



Percent of Sessions 
Meeting Each Level 



Very much 



^]uch 



70^ 



Some 



100 



* Criterion was 80 



The other four process objectives dealt with the (distribution of workshop 
representation. The teacher cadre consisted of both elementary and secondary 
teachers from a variety of grade levels and disciplines. The number of disci- 
plines represented at the secondary level, the number of representatives from 
community agencies in attendance, and the number of Milwaukee Public Schools 
administrative and supervisory personnel in attendance all equalled or exceeded 
the established performance criteria. 



Based upon UW-GB staff perception and the results of the test measuring 
understanding of environir.ental concepts, the workshop was successful in meeting 
component goals. No conclusion is drawn in regard to value changes. Although 
the objective dealing with value changes was considered met, many respondents 
had difficulty in stating environmental values and, thus, the results of the 
instrument designed to measure value changes were difficult to interpret. It is 
not clear whether these interpretation difficulties stem from deficiencies in 
the measurement instrument, deficiencies in instructional techniques, imrealistic 
expectations, or some combination of these or other confounding variables. 



Discussion and Conclusions 



Based upon self-evaluation, the number of school grovips carrying: out their 
action plans according to their projected schedule was les5 than the desired 
performance level. Six groups cited a lack or unavailability of equipment, five 
groups cited a poorly- functioning school action conmittee, three groups cited 
conflict with other activities, and two groups cited poor weather as the reason 
for not following the design plan. All of these causes for not implementing or 
comple"cing plans as scheduled are plausible, but most are also, with some effort, 
preventable • 

Four of five process objectives were met* This indicates that the workshop 
was generally implemented as planned. Because of the small sample used (N = 10) 
to assess the effectiveness of the individual workshop sessions, readers are 
cautioned about maiking inferences based upon such data* 



Component 2 - Insert/ice Workshops 
Description . 

Public and non~public school teachers, administrators, and supervisory per- 
sonnel had the opportunity to participate in two different types of environmental 
cduca:tion inser-vice workshops during the 1972-73 school year. A ten-session 
workshop, utilizing instructional television and designed to train teachers vilth 
no previous environmental education experience, was conducted during the spring 
semester. Two Environmental Encounters Workshops, each providing persons pre- 
viously enrolled in environmental education v/orkshops with an indepth study in 
an environmental problem area, were conducted during both the fall and the 
spring semesters. 

The two workshops were planned to accomplish the following goals: 

— Ti,^ increase the number of environmentally-aware and Icnowledgeable teach- 
er's in the system 

— To develop ecological values^ 

— To acquaint Mlwaukee teachers with the wide range of environmental pro- 
blems facing our own community and the solutions which might be attempted 

— To provide an indepth study and training opportunity with respect to 
environmental problems and solutions 

The two Environmental Encoxinters Workshops provided participants, teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators the opportunity for indepth study of an environ- 
mental problem area. The fall workshop session focused on the solid waste pro- 
blem, while the spring workshop focused on the energy crisis problem. These 
v/orkshops were a joint, venture between the Environmental Education Project of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools and the University of Wisconsin-Extension, Environ- 
mental Resource Center. Extension personnel provided background inforaiation at 
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each of the ten sessions, arranged for guest speaJcers, and led both disousL-iion 
and question and answer periods, A field trip was conducted during both the i'all 
and the spring vjorkshop sessions. 

The W Inservice Workshop was conducted during the spring semester. These 
sessions afforded interested poablic and non-public school teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisory personnel the opportuinity to become aware of the range of 
local environmental problems and possible solutions. The workshop consisted of 
ten video-ta^)ed sessions under the leadership of cadre members and was presented 
at three vieidjig center locations. At each viewing center, cadi'e members con- 
ducted pre-telecast activities and lead post-telecast discussions and activities 
for each television presentation. 

Findings * 
Table 5 simnarizes the evaluation findings for .the ten. objectives, .of .Compo- 
nent 2. Pive of the six product objectives met their performance criteria, and 
all four process objectives met their performance criteria. 

TABLE 5 

' . ■ SIMMRY OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 

FOR COMPONENT TWO OBJECTIVES 



N=10 





Type of 


Number of 


Met 


Did Not 


Objective 


Objectives 


Criteria 


Meet Criteria 


Product 


6 


5 


1^ 


Process 


4 


4 


0 



* Objective 2 (See Page 79) 

Two product objectives dealt with the Environmental Encoianters Workshops. 
O - 12 - ' 



After, both the fall and tlie spring workshop sessions, ]00% of the workshop par- 
ticipants responding to a rating scale indicated that tho workshop waii clToctive 
in increasing their awareness and knowledge of the environment; developing tlicir 
ecological values; providing an indepth study and training opporjbunity; and 
using appropriate modes of instruction, techniques, and materials^ This 100^. 
response exceeded the performance criteria of 70^. Table 6 presents^he findings 

for this objective, \^ 

\ 
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Four of the 25 participants in the Pall Encounters Workshop wero in subject 
areas where environmental education curriculum materials had been distributed. 
Two of these four teachers responded to a questionnaire and one, 50^> of the 
respondents indicated that he had used six or more sugges^tions ;f rom the materials 
The percentage did not meet the performance criterion of 10%. 

Four product objectives dealing with the TV Workshop held during the spring 

semester were met. Eighty-one percent of the respondents indicated that they 

had planned or introduced one or more concepts or activities developed in the 

TV V/orkshop in their classes or school environment. The criterion was ten per- 

r 

cent. Table 7 gives a breakdown of the percentages of respondents that planned 
to introduce and/or had introduced these concepts into their school .activities. 
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The mean pre and posttest scores on an environmental practices inventory used 
to assess changes in environmental attitudes were ^93*7 19!3*8f respectively, 
a difference of 2.1. The performance standard specified that the mean pretest 
score would be higher than the mean posttest score. 

In the judgement of program personnel, at the end of the TV Workshop, 715^ 
of the teachers were able to list at least five environmental problems facing 
the cqipmunity and one or more environmentally- sound options to the solution of 
each identified problem. The criterion was 70^. 

Of those TV Workshop participants responding to a rating scale, 100^ indi- 
cated that the workshop was effective in increasing their knowledge of the envi- 
ronment and in acquainting them with the range of environmental problems in 
Milwaukee and their solutions, 97/S indicated that the workshop was effective in 
developing their . ecological values, and 93^ indicated that the workshop was 
effective in the use of modes of instructions, techniques, and materials. These 
percentages of agreement all exceeded the performance criteria of 7PJ6. Table 8 
presents these findings. . 
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All four ^process objectives were met. One dealt with the Environmental 
Encounters Workshop, two dealt with both the Environmental Encounters and the TV 
Workshops, and one dealt with the TV Workshop. 

The Environmental Education Coordinator and the technical assistant cooper- 
atively developed the scope and sequence of the Environmental Encounters Work- 
shop. Program personnel distributed information and enrollment forms in accor- 
dance with the performance standard for both the TV and the Environmental Encoun- 
ters V7orkshop. The TV Workshop was originally scheduled for fall but was post- 
poned until the spring semester. The attrition rate of Environmental Encounters 
Workshop participants, 12jg in the fall and in the spring, exceeded the per- 
formance criterion of 25^, The attrition rate of TV Workshop participants, 
/ 

s 

three percent, also exceeded the criterion. 

^TV Workshop participants rated the workshop discussion and activity leaders, 
cadre members, who assisted in pre- and post-workshop activities conducted at 
three locations or viewing centers. The assigned cadre members were rated as 
effective discussion or activity leaders on each of six. pre-established criteria 
by at least 8k% of the respondents. This percentage exceeded the performance 
criterion of 80^. 

Discussion and Conclusions 
Successful compliance with the performance criteria of the process objectives 
suggests that the Pall and Spring Environmental Encounters Workshops and the 
Spring TV Workshop were implemented as planned. Based upon "the perception of 
participating teachers, the goals of the Encounters and TV .Workshops were also 
met. 
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It should be noted that delay in the preparation and distribution of some 
curriculuin materials, developed in the summer curriculum workshop sessions, made 
the findin^^s for the objective dealing with the use of these materials mo:uiinn- 
less. At the time this objective was written, it had been anticipated that all 
of the curriculvim materials, appropriate to the various subject areas represented 
by workshop participants, would be available. This was not the case. The small 
number of workshop participants receiving materials appropriate to their subject 
areas made it impossible to measure what impact the workshop sessions had upon 
the use of these curriculum materials. 



Component 3 - Curriculum Development Workshop 



Description 



Thirty teachers and eight sup^ervisors took part in a Curriculum Development 
Workshop held in the summer of 1972. In accord vd.th needs expressed by first- 
year, participants , an orientation/training session to acquaint potential curri- 



shop. At this time, curriculum supervisory personnel and consultants also 
assisted participants in the review and revision of environmental education con- 
cepts identified during the first year* The three-week workshop commenced on 
July 10th and consisted of four tasks: 

l) Integration ''of environmental education concepts into secondary, subject 
area courses 



2) Initial development of an interdisciplinary environmental 'studies course 
at the secondary level 

3) Integration of environmental education concepts and activities into 
elementary curriculum at appropriate grade levels 

k) Revision of an urban field trip media package for selected elementary 
levels 



The three-week curricultim writing session was designed to accomplish the 
following goals: . -\ 

— To review the identified environmental education concepts upon which a 
K-12 approach can be based 

— To develop guidelines and initial materials of instruction to integrate 
environmental education concepts into secondary subject area courses 

— To determine objectives, 'guidelines, and activities Sor the initial devel- 
opment of an interdisciplinary environmental studied course for the senior 
high school 

— To incorporate environmental education concepts and accompanying activi- 
ties into the existing elementary school curricula at appropriate grade 
levels . ' . 



culum developers with rationale and techniques was conducted prior to the work- 




~ To evaluate and revise where necessary the objectives, ^paidelines, acti- 
vities, and nralti-media materials for a field trip pilot program 

Task one groups consisted of secondary curriculum writers divided according 
to subject area. Each group under the guidance of supervisory personnel prepared 
a grid depicting the environmental concepts to be integrated into the existing 
curriculum. Guidelines, instructional activities, .and instructional materials 
viere then developed to facilitate the integration of the selected concepts into 
subject areas. Curriculum guides and materials were written for each of the 
represented areas - English, Chemistry, Life Science, Home Economics, Social 
Studies, Math - and were to be distributed to subject area teachers, department 
chairmen, cadre, and principals. 

Task two provi.ded for several teacher participants to develop objectives and 
guidelines for an -Environmental Issues Course. Participants also located or 
developed instructional materials and resources to be used viith the course. The 
developed guidelines were available to teachers in three secondary schools who 
pilot- tested the course in Pall, 1972. 

Task three provided for elementary curriculum writers under the guidance of 
supervisory personnel to develop a .plan for integrating environmental concepts 
into appropriate subject are^ at the elementary level* Based upon this plan, 
the elementary writing team developed an interdisciplinary Idea Book for K-6 
classes, a social studies unit on urban Milwaukee for grade five, and an adden- 
dum to the Elementary Curricula Handbook. 

Task four provided for elementary participants to revise and refine the 
model urban field trip package developed during the 1971 curricultun workshop. 
The Teachers* Guide and, slide-tape series which were parts of the package were 
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rcviaed for continued use in the pre- and post-trip activities at the elementary 
schools that pilot- tested the total package. The writers attempted to make the 
field trip an integral part of the "Milwaukee, Our Urban Comnunity" unit* 

Findings 

Table 9 summarizes the evaluation findings for the twelve objectives of 
Component 3» Three out of seven product objectives met their established per- 
formance criteria, and four out of five process objectives met their established 
performance criteria. 

TABLE 9 

SUMMARY OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 
FOE COMPONENT THHEE OBJECTIVES 



N=12 





Type of 


Number of 


Met 


Did Not 


Objective 


Objectives 


Criteria 


Meet Criteria 


Product 


7 






Process 


5 


if 


1-^ 



* Objective 11 (See Page 88) '. " 

Objectives 1, 2, 6, and Y (See Pages 84 and 86) 



Of the seven product objectives, two dealt with the Environmental Studies 
Course at the secondary level, one dealt with the revision of the elementary 
urban field trip package, and the other four dealt with the integration of envi- 
ronmental education concepts into elementary and secondary school curricula at 
various grade levels and several subject areas. 

One of the two product objectives dealing with the Environmental Studies 
Course was met. Guidelines for this course were agreed upon during the curri- 
culum workshop and were ready for use by the start of school in the fall. The 



other objective dealing: vath the Environmental Studies Course was not met. Two 
of three teachers pilot-testin^r the course at the secondary level judged it to 
be satisfactory and worthy of inclusion into the curriculum. The l>erformance 
standard was that all teachera pilot-testing this course would judge it to be 
satisfactory and worthy of inclusion into the curriculum. 

The product objective dealing with the urban "field trip media package was 
not met. The field trip media package was revised during the curriculum work- 
shop but was not ready for fall pilot-testing as planned. 

Two of the four product objectives dealing with the elementary and secondary 
curriculum materials were met. Each.^set of materials was rated by a curriculum 
supervisor; ratings were given for 16 separate considerations and for an overall 
total product (see instrument in Appendix A, Page 157). One hundred percent of 
the i^rritinc teams prepared curriculum materials that were rated satisfactory* 
This percentage exceeded the performance criteria of 90^3. During the spring 
semester, "curriculum specials'' with' television as the instructional media were 
used to introduce and explain several developed curriculum materials to teach- 
ers. At the secondary level, home economics and English teachers had the 
opportunity to view "specials", and at the elementary level, teachers had the 
opportimity to view a "special" dealing with the Oak Ridge Farm Trip (Component 
8), Two "specials" in math and an additional "special" in English v/ere devel- 
oped and taped but v/ill not be aired until Pall, 1973. Teachers were asked to 
rate the effectiveness of these curriculum specials. All four curriculum 
specials, two in home economics, one in English, and. one on the Oak Ridge Parm 
Trip, received positive responses from 80% or more of the teachers. This 
exceeded the performance criterion, ^0% of the specials receiving positive 
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responses from at least 80^ of the teachers. Table 10 presents results of 



these ratings. 



TABIJE 10 

RATHTO OP CURRICULUlvI SPECIALS 
BY TEACHERS VIEWING TELECASTS 



Number Percentages^of Respondents Rating Specials 

of Very Somewhat Not No 

l^espondents Effective Effective Effective Effective Response 





40 


0 


25 


48 


15 


15 


Home Economics 














Junior High 


15 


7 


27 


40 


7 


20 


Senior High 


27 


15 


44 


50 


4 


7 


Combined 


42 


12 


38 


55 


5 


12 


Farm Trip 


46 


17 


4i 


37 


0 


4. 


* Roiinded to nearest 


whole 


number 










The two objectives dealing with effective use 


of these materials by teach- 


ers were not met. By the 


15th of March, 


78, 51, 


50, and 79?« 


of the 


respondents 



receiving curriculum materials in chemistry, math, English or language arts, 
a.nd home economics, respectively, indicated that they were making effective use 
of these materials. Overall, combining the four subject areas, kk% of the 
respondents indicated that they were making effective use of these materials • 
The performance criterion was 70.!?. At the end of the school year, 83, 100, 66, 
and 6^% of the respondents receiving these curriculum materials in chemistry, 
math, English or language arts, and home economics, respectively, indicated 
that they were making effective use of these materials. Overall, combining the 
four subject areas, 69$^ of the respondents indicated that they were making 
effective use of these materials. The performance standard was- 8o^. Table 11. 
presents the ratings of the use of these materials. 
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Of the five process objectives, one dealt with the integration of environ- 
mental concepts into secondary school curricula, one dealt vri.th the integration 
of environmental concepts into both elementary and secondary curricula, and 
tliree pertained to all four workshop tasks. The objective dealing with the 
secondary task was met as each of nine writing teams prepared the necessary 
grids, indicating where environmental concepts could be integrated into the 
existing curricula. The objective dealing with both the elementary and secon- 
dary tasks was not met as all curriculum materials were not disseminated by the 
projected date, December 1, 1972. The cixrriculum materials were completed 
during the workshops and judged satisfactory by curriculum supervisors. Two 
were disseminated by the deadline, two were disseminated after the deadline, 
and the others are being readied for dissemination. All three objectives 
dealing with the entire workshop program met their established performance cri- 
teria. Representation of workshop participants by grade level and subject area 
met the established standard. Eighty-eight and 82^7 of the participants indi- 
cated that supervisory personnel and outside consultants, respectively, provided 
adequate assistance and guidance. These percentages exceeded the respective 
performance criteria of 70^ in both instances (see Table 12). 
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TABIE 12 



I'VTENT TO WlilCH WOViKSHOP PAHTiClPAN?:] 
AGilB:ED TlriAT WO^{KSII01■^^•tSe^JNi^:l . PROVIDED 
ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE AND GUIDANCE 



Personnel 



Percent 

Strongly 

'Agreeing 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent 
Uncertain 



Percent 
Dis.agreeing 



Percent 
Strongly 
Disagreeing 



Supervisory 



27 



61 



12 



0 



0 



Outside 
Consultants 



6 



76 



15 



3 



0 



Discussion and Conclusions 



Based upon teacher perception, the goal dealing vd.th the Environmental 
Studies Course was mainly achieved. The urban field trip media package was re- 
vised during the ciirriculum workshop but the unrevised package was used once 
again in the pilot program. Based upon supervisory personnel judgement, curri- 
culum materials prepared during the workshop were satisfactory; these materials 
have not all been prepared and distributed to teachers. Based upon participant 
judgement, supervisory personnel and outside consultants provided adequate 
assistance and guidance during the workshop sessions. Records indicate that 
grj-ds and curricular materials were prepared in accordance with perfcniiance 
standards. 

Based upon these findings, the workshop was successful in meeting its imme- 
diate goals. Delay in preparation of materials for dissemination made it diffi* 
cult to assess how effectively these materials were used. Preliminary findings 
indicate that the program was not entirely successful in tlie integration of 
prepared curriculum materials into elementary and secondary curricula; however, 



delay in the dissemination of materials and the small percentage of teachers 
returning the end-of-year questionnaire indicate that these findings are not 
conclusive. 



Component h - Open-P^nd . Grant Pror:J\un 
Description 

The two segments of this component gave students the opportunity to ^^ipply • 
their knowledge of environmental education to the solution of real problems. 
These segments consisted of a mini- proposal program for elementary and secondar^*^ 
students and an instrumentation program for secondary students only. 

The Open-End Grant. Program has the following goals: 

— To set up a vehicle through which students can obtain money and/or 
assistance for ixonbvative constructive environmental education projects 

— To assist the school, cluster, or community with local environmental 
problems through open-ended projects 

— To give students experience in the process of how money is obtained for 
beneficial programs in an urban community 

— To set up a vehicle that will give students a voice cind means to solve 
or alleviate their cluster and/or city-wide environmental problems 

— To set up a vehicle that will teach responsibility and accountability 
when an action project is planned and implemented 

Under the Mini-Proposal Program, school action committees at the secondary 
level and elementary schools through an environmental education advisor vjrote 
proposals -jquesting funds for environmental action projects. Guidelines for 
proposal vrriting, submiss^idn, review, and acceptance were formulated by a review 
committee. These guidelines were contained in a r4ini-Proposal Handbook sent to 
all public and non-public school principals. Student and teacher cadre provided 
leadership for proposal development at the local level. The teacher cadre as 
well as other teachers served as advisors to students developing proposals at 
the school or cluster level. 



The Reviev/^ Committee, consisting of cadre, students, administrative, parent. 



and community r^epresentatives, regularly • re vie v;ed submitted propo.^als that had 
:*eceived cluster Environmental Education Committee approval. The Review Commit- 
.tee recommended funding of proposals in accordance with procedures and criteria 
established at its first meeting in the fall. If a school action group or 
elementary school subrTu.tted a proposal that was not recommended for funding, the 
Review Committee advised the submn.tting school or group of the reasons for not 
recommending funding. These groups, if they desired, modified or revised their 
proposals and re-submitted them for review. 

Proposals approved by the Review Committee were then submitted to a central 
office inter-divisional review board, and those reviewed by this board were 
sent to the Executive Director of the Department of Eiementaiy and Secondary 
Education for final approval. Projects funded dealt with such topics as a 
Milwaukee River Study, an Air Pollution Monitoring Station, Humanities as an Aid 
to Environmental Education, and a trip to the 19th National Conference of the 
Conservation Education Association, the niaJ-cing of a film called '*V7e Can Make It 
Happen", and the Study of Noise and Particulate Matter Pollution. See Appendix 
E for a complete list of mini-proposals. 

Instrumentation proposals were submitted by secondary school action groups. 
These proposals outlined procedures for attacking specific environmental pro- 
blems and the most innovative were funded. The designs of selected proposals 
were to serve as city-wide models. Receiving funding this year were three 
instrumentation proposals, an auto-emission check test lane, a study of pollu- 
tion in Vlisconsin waterways, and a determination of asbestos levels in the air 
supply adjacent to a local commronity. 
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Findings 

Table 1^ sunmarizes the evaluation findings for the 14 objectives of Compo- 
nent Two out of the four measured product objectives were met; one product 
objective was not measured. Seven out of the nine process objectives met their 
established performance criteria. 

TABLE 15 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 
. FOR COMPONENT FOUR OBJ£CTI\^ 





Type of 
Objecliive 


Number > of 
Objectives 


Met 
Criteria 


Did Not 
Meet Criteria 


Not 
Measured 


Product 
Process 


5 
9 


2 
7 


2* 


0 



* Objectives 1 and k (See Pages 89 and 90) 
^ Objective 3 (See Page 89) 

Objectives 10 and 11 (See Pages 92 and 95) 



Three product objectives dealt with mini -proposals, and two dealt with the 
instrumentatipn program. One product objective dealing with the mini-proposal 
program was not measured. The sponsor of the mini-proposal involving ten 
elementary schools indicated that the proposal design was still being carried 
out since proposal activities were begun behind schedule due to the late 
arrival of supplies. 

One of the two measured product objectives dealing- with the mini-proposal 
program was met. Eighty- five percent of the secondary students responding to a 
questionnaire indicated that the mini-proposal program gave them a voice and 
means to solve or alleviate environmental problems, exceeding the performance 
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criterion of 80%, The responses of mini-proposal sponsors to an audit question- 
naire indicated that 67/6 of the school action coninittees with funded proposals 
carried, out 75% or more of their design. The performance criteria was 80% of 
the recipients would carry out 75^ of their designs. 

One of the two product objectives dealing with the instrumentation program 
was not met. The nixmber of students voluntarily offering their services to 
assist in the implementation of instrumentation proposal designs was less than 
expected. One* school far exceeded the expectation, 25 students, while the other 
school fell short of the expectation. The objective that was met dealt with the 
implementation of proposal designs. Both secondary school sponsors of instru- 
mentation proposals indicated that 85^ or more of their proi)osal designs were 
carried out. This complied with the per fonnance standard. 

^*^The process objectives dealt with both the inini-proposal and instrumentation 
programs. A review committee was organized, consisting of students, cadre, 
administrators, parents, and comuunity groups and agencies, and established proce 
dures for proposal writin^g, submission, review, and funding. These procedures 
were outlined in a handbook and distributed in accordance with the perfonnance 
criteria. The mini-proposal handbook served as a guide for instrumentation 
proposals as well, although a supplement was distributed to outline a few minor 
differences in submittal procedures. Invitations to participate in the mini- 
proi)osals and instrumentation programs were distributed in accordance with the 
established criteria. The Review Committee met monthly to review submitted 
proposals and to make recomnendations regarding funding. Both mini-proposals 
and instrumentation proposal programs were awarded funds, ..When proposals were 
not funded, the reasons were dociimented in writing. Fifteen secondary schools 



submitted mini-proposals, exceeding the established performance criterion of 
eight. Thirteen of the elementary schools, ten percent, have submitted mini- 
proposals for funding. The performance criterion was ten percent, 'Review of 
the instrumentation proposals revealed that all three proposal groups voiced a 
concern for the environmental degradation that exists in the Milwaukee area, 
meeting the performance criteria. 

Responses to a report form indicated that 52^ of the secondary schools had 
organized school action groups tLat held at least one monthly meeting in eight 
or more months. Table l4 presents a cumulative distribution of the percentage 
of schools holding at least one monthly meetdLng in six or more months. 

TJiBLE 14 

PERCENTAGES OP SCHOOL ACTION COMMITTEES 
HOLDING AT LEAST ONE MEETING 
IN SIX OR MORE MONTHS 
N=:29 • 



Number 


Percentage 


of Months 

7 


Meeting Each Level 


10 


2k 


9 




8 


52* ... 


■s 

7 


52 . 


6 


59 



Criterion was 



Discussion and Conclusions 
The available information indicates that the Open-End Grant Program has 
been organized and is generally functioning in a manner consistent with the 



established perfomance criteria outlined in the process objectives. The two 
process objectives that were not met dealt with participation not the smooth 
operation of the program. The number of schools holding regular meetings of 
secondary school action committees was less ohaii the expectation. The Review 
Committee met nine of ten months, missing one monthly meetings In the month the 
board did not meet, the board members, at the Environmental Education Coordina- 
...rj tor's request, submitted in writing any concerns of their respective divisions 
in regard to proposals recommended for funding. 

Many of the school.., groups receiving funding for their proposals completed 
their designs as scheduled; the percentage of recipients completing their 
designs as scheduled was, however, less than the "expectation. Reasons cited, 
by more than one group, for failure to complete the designs as scheduled 
included delay in receiving equipment (seven times), weather conditions (three 
- times), and lack of student participation (two times). Some of these causes, 
student participation in particular, appear to be preventable* 

On the whole, the mini-proposal program functioned smoothly and most of the 
projects were, implemented and completed as planned. Increased student involve- 
• ment at the school level and more careful planning of proposal activities would 
improve the operation of the program. 

0 
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Component 5 - Field Trip Pilot Project 



Description 

The Field Trip Pilot Program consisted of an elementary and a secondary pro- 
ject* Through on-site experiences, the Elementary Field Trip Project attempted 
to increase student awareness of the local environment and their relationship 
to it, of changes in the local environment, and of the causes and consequences 
of environmental changes. The -secondary project enabled students to plan and 
develop a field trip of their choice; these field trips were designed for the 
study of ecological interrelationships unique to the site visited. 

The Field Trip Pilot Program has the following goals: 

— To/involve secondary students in the planning of field trip programs and/ 
or site development at four locations: Hawthorne Qlen, Potter Forest, 
the Demonstration Farm, and a Model Cities Neighborhood playground 

— To expose secondary students to these environments and see what ecologi- 
cal implications the different environments have for their own neighbor- 
hood 

— To develop a model urban field trip package for selected elementary grade 
level or levels 

— To expand the piloting of the urban field trip package in tha Milwaukee 
Public Schools and the non-public schools 

Seventy classes, 26 of them from the Model Cities Neighborhood, participated 
in the Elementary Field Trip Pilot Project. The urban field trip package devel- 
oped in the summer ciirriculum workshop (Component 3) served as a guide for pre- 
trip, on-trip, and post-trip activities. Pre-trip media materials, including a 
slide/tape presentation, were used to motivate students, to explain the trip's 
purpose, and to highlight certain aspects of what students will be observing on 
the trip. A Field Trip Guide described the trip route and offered suggestions 
for on- trip activities. Post-trip media materials were available to participat- 
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ing teachers, enabling them to review and extend concepts developed during and 
after the trip. Although the field trip package was dcsiKned to bo uaod Inde- 
pendently by classroom teachers, a consultant was employed to conduct pre-trip 
orientation sessions for both teachers and pupils, to serve as a guide on the 
trips, and to provide input for prograjn improvement. The trip included visits 
to Martin Luther King Park, the Civic Center, Wisconsin Electric Power Plant, 
the Milwaukee Harbor area, and the Model Cities Neighborhood with additional 
observations on route. 

The secondary project commenced during the fall semester. Secondary school 
action coninittees planned, developed, and conducted field trips of their choice 
under guidelines outlined by the Environmental Education Coordinator and the 
technical assistant. During the school year, nine School Action Conmittees were 
included in 13 field trips studying ecological interrelationships unique to the 
site visited. Resource people were available at the trip sites to explain these 
inten'^elationships . Following the field trips, students were asked to give ,^ 
suggestions for site development and use. Field trips dealt with the urban area 
solid waste disposal, vehicle safety and emissions, the natural environment, 
-water resources, forest products, and energy resources. 

Findings 

Table 15 summarizes evaluation findings for the 11 objectives of Component 
5. All six product objectives were met, and three of the four measured process 
objectives were met. One process objective was not measured. 
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TABLE 15 



SUMMARY OP EVALUATION PINDINnS 
FOR COyiPONENT FIVE OBJECTIVIOS 

N=11 





Type of 
Objective 


Number of 
Objectives 


Met 
Criteria 


Did Not 
Meet Criteria 


Not 
Measured 


Product 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Process 


5 








* Objective 9 
^ Objective 7 


(See Page 99) 
(See Page 98) 









Of the six product objectives, three dealt with the Elementary Field Trip 
Pilot Program and three dealt with the Secondary Field Trip Pilot Program. All 
three objectives dealing with the Elementary Field Trip Program were met. 

For the fall semester, students participating in the Elemen'';:Stry Field Trip 
Pilot Program showed an improved understanding of the uxban environment by 
having a higher mean posttest score (8,2) than mean pretest score (6.2) on an 
instrument designed to raeas\ire environmental concepts. Distributions of these 
pre and posttest scores are presented in Table 16. 

For the spring semester, students participating in the Elementary Field Trip 
Pilot Program again showed a higher mean posttest score (10.2) than mean pretest- 
score (7.7). 



TA3I£ 16 



DISTIIIBUTION OF THE 
FALL URBAN FIELD TRIP 
Pre, N=1,518 PRE AM) POSTTEST SCORES 
Po3t> N= 1,^^79 



Cumulative - Cumulative 
Score Frequency Percent Frequency Percent* 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
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0 


• 0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 
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0 


0,0 


0.0 
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0 


0 
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18 
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17 
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1.3 
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23 


0 


2 


16 


4 


27 


.3 


' 1.8 


8 


50 


1 


3 


15 


.6 


53 


A 


3.6 


i4 


103 


1 


7 




12 


57 


.8 


3.9 


26 


160 


2 


11 ■ 


13 


19 


7^^ 


'1.3 


5.0 


45 


234 


3 


16 


12 


26 


90 


1.7 


6. 1 


71 


324 


5 


22 


11 


50 


94 


3.3 


6.4 


121 


4i8 


8 


28 


10 


94 


112 


6.2 


7.6 


215 


530 


i4 


36 


9 


109 


139 


7.2 


9A 


324 


669 


21 


45 


8 


i47 


126 


9.7 


8.5 


471 


795 


31 


54 


7 


160 


135 


10.5 


9.1 


631 


930 


42 


63 


6 


197 


159 


13.0 


10.8 


828 


1,089 


55 


74 


5 


221 


133 


i4.6 


9.0 


1,049 


1,222 


69 


83 


h 


191 


104 


12.6 


7.0 


1,240 


1,326 


82 


90 


■3 


143 


69 


9.^ 




1,383 


1,395 


91 


94 


2 


77 


^3 


5.1 


2.9 


1,460 


1,438 


96 


97 


1 


33 


18 


2.2 


1.2 


1,493 


1,456 


' 98 


98 


0 


25 


23 


1.6 


1.6 


1,518 


1,479 


100 


100 



* Rounded to nearest whole niimber 
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Following the field trip, teachers were asked to distribute to each student 
in their classes a copy of the list of suggested tasks. To measiire the objective 
regarding voluntary student participation in these suggested post- trip tasks, a 
questionnaire was sent to teachers • Tabulation of teacher questionneiire respon- 
ses indicated that 87^ of the students in the fall and 63^ of the students in 
the spring voliantarily began one or more, task suggestions, exceeding the esta- 
blished i^erformance criteria of 50^. Teachers participating in the elementary 
prograjn were asked to rate the Urban Field Trip Media Package. For both the 
fall and spring programs, user ratings of the package (slide-tape presentation, 
teacher's guide, and a kit of related niaterials) exceeded the established per- 
formance criteria of JO^i In the fall, all users rated the teacher's guide and 
the kit of related materials as effective in the environmental instruction of 
pupils, and SS% of the users rated the slide-tape presentation as effective in 
the environmental instruction of pupils (see Table 17) • In the spring, 9^%^ 
89^, and 98^ of the teachers rated the teacher's guide, the kit of related mate- 
rials, and the slide- tape presentation, respectively, as effective in the envi- 
ronmental instruction of .pupils (see Table 17)- 
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The three product objectives dealing with the Secondary Field Trip Pilot 
Program were met. Oroups participating in these pilot trips submitted to tlae 
coordinator a list of suggestions for site development and use and a list of 
field trip activities performed after the trip. Following each secondary trip, 
tests measuring knowledge of environmental relationships unique to the site 
visited were administered to participating students* 

One hundred percent of the field trip groups responding to a sxirvey form 
indic^-^ed that they had perfor^.ed at least one activity related to the field 
trip and were able to make at least two environmentally-sound suggestions for 
site development and use. These percentages exceeded the performance criteria 
of ten percent and 70^, respectively. 

After the secondary field trip experience, participating students were asked 
to complete a ten-item test designed to- measure their understanding of ecologi- 
cal interrelationships lonique to the site visited. Seventy-nine percent of the 
participants who took the test were judged by program personnel to have correctly 
answered at least seven test items. This exceeded the performance criterion of 

m. . 

Of the five process objectives, two dealt with the Elementary Field Trip 
Pilot Program, one dealt with the Secondary Field Trip Pilot Program, and two 
dealt with both the Elementary and Secondary Pilot Programs, 

One objective dealing with the rating of the Elementary Field Trip Media 
Package was not measured because the field trip media package is still in the 
process of being revised or finalized. The other objective dealing with the 
Elementary Field Trip Pilot Program was met, as 26 elementary schools serving 



the Model Cities Neighborhood participated in the pilot program. The performance 
standard was 20 schools* 

> 

The two process objectives dealing with both the Elementary and Secondary 
Field Trip Pilot Programs were met» The Environmental Education Coordinator has 
employed a qualified consultant on all elementary field trii)s and for five of 
the 13 secondary field trips. A qualified consultant was thus present on 90% of 
the elementary and secondary field tripa-, the performance critei*ion. Teachers ^ 
are required to participate on all element'ary field trips, and substitute teach- 
ers are employed to cover classes for trip sponsors on the secondary pilot trips. 
Thus J the teacher participation performance criterion, having the teacher present 
and participating in field trip experiences 85/^ of the time, was exceeded. 

The process objective dealing with the Secondary Field Trip Pilot Program 
was not met. Three of the ten secondary groups participating in the program 
visited two or more sites* This was below the performance criteria of at least 
18 groups visiting two or more sites*, 

Discussion and Conclusions 
The revised media package is not yet in use; however, the Elementary Field 
Trip Pilot Program functioned effectively with the present package meeting all 
three product objectives. Students in selected classes participated in post- 
trip activities and media package materials were generally used and rated as 
effective instructional aids. The resiilts of the field trip pre and posttests 
indicated that participating students gained knowledge from the trip experiences. 
The trip guide and participating teachers provided input for further package 
revisions and trip improvement. 
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The Secondary Field Trip Pilot Program started slowly due to the heavy work- 
load of project personnel. Fewer secondary tirlps were planned and conducted 
than anticipated. Trips conducted were generally successful in meeting all the 
product objectives. 



Component 6 - Student Involvement Program 
Description 

The Student Involveraeryt Program consisted of two parts: a sunmer school 
workshop in environmental issues and a student leadership development workshop^ 
These programs gave secondary students the opportunity to acquire knowledge and 
skills making them more effective in environmental education leadership roles 
within their respective schools or school action committees. 

The goals of this component follow: ^ 

— To increase the number of students who are knowledgeable about their en- 
vironment 

— To help students develop sound ecological values 

— To provide students with sufficient information to heighten their aware- 
ness of the range of environmental problems facing our community and the 
options available for the solution of these problems 

— To develop a cadre of students with the knowledge and skill to identify 
and factor problems and follow throiigh with cooperative planning for 
action programs 

A three-week workshop in environmental issues, offered to public and non- 
public school secondary students, was held at two high schools in the Summer of 
1972* Participating students studied environmental. problem areas utilizing 
television presentations, laboratory experiences, field trips, . planning sessions 
and di.scussion sessions with professors, conmunity leaders, politicians, city 
and county officials, and other specialists. Experience gained from implementa- 
tion of this workshop aided the development of a semester-long course in envi- 
ronmental issues which was pilot-tested at. the secondary level during the regu- 
lar school year. 

Following this summer school workshop, 60 students spent two additional weeks 



in leadership development training activities. The first week of the two-week 
program consisted of a five-day workshop at IP.^-GB. Student particiPcints had the 
opportunity to develop leadership skills through discussion, planning, and pro- 
blem-solving sessions. The second week's program consisted of planning and 
organization activities for the students as well as for the experienced and 
newly-trained teacher cadre. School action plans for represented secondary and 
elementary schools were cooperatively developed at those sessions. This selected 
group of student participants constituted a student cadre; these student cadre 
members functioned in leadership roles within their respective schools and 
school action committees and in other project activities. 

Findings 

Table 18 summarizes the evaluation findings for the eight objectives of 
COTiponent 6. Two of the six product objectives met their established performance 
criteria. Both process objectives met their performance criteria. '"^ 

■ T/J3LE 18 

.-SUMMARY OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 
/ FOR COMPONENT SIX OBJECTIVES 

N=8 





Type of 
Objective 


Niimber of 
. Objectives 


Met 
Criteria 


Did Not 
Meet Criteria 



Product ."6.2 

Process 2 2 0 



^ Objectives 2, 3, 5, and 6 (See Pages IOI-IO3) 

Of the six product objectives, two dealt with the Environmental Issues ^ 
Workshop and four dealt with the Student Leadership Development Workshop* One 
of the two objectives dealing with the Issues Workshop was met. In the opinion 



of the two program personnel evaluating questionnaire responses, of the 
students attending the Environmental Issues Workshop identified five or more 
environmental problem areas and suggested reasonable approaches to these pro- 
blems. This percentage exceeded the established performance criterion of 
Table 19 presents the rating distributions. 

Based upon the responses of cadre members, 59 of 92 workshop participants 
were identified by cadre members as attending a Milwaukee secondary school 
diiring the school year. Seventy-six percent of these 59 students were reported 
by cadre members as being constructively active in one or more environmental 
^activity in their schools. The performance criterion* was 8o^. 

One of the fotir objectives dealing with the Lreadership Workshop was met. 
Sixteen school groups were present at the Student Leaderiship Development Work- 
shop. Participating groups worked on both cluster and school action plans. All 
16 school groups had approved school action plans. Thus, ^00% of the school 
groups developed an approved plan of action for their schools; this figure ex- 
ceeded the 70^ performance criterion. Based upon the responses of student and 
faculty cadre members, kji^ of 14 respondents indicated that their school group 
accomplished, by the scheduled dates, the priority objectives of the plan of 
action they formulated at the workshop. The performance criteria was 80^. 



TABLE 19 



PROJECT PERSONNEL'S RMTNG OP 
REASONABLENESS OP STUDENTS' SOLUTICWS TO 
AT LEAST FIVE ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
H=79 1_ 







Agreement 


Disagreement 


Total 


Rater 


Meeting 


Not Meeting 


Meeting 


Not Meeting 


Meeting 


Not Meeting 




Criteria 


Criteria 


Criteria 


Criteria 


Criteria 


Criteria 


1 


58 


15 




\ 


62 


17 


2 


58 


15 






62 


17 



Based upon the responses of cadre members, 41 of ^7 Leadership Workshop 
participants were identified as attending a Milwaukee secondary school the past 
school year, Pifty-one percent of these ^1 students were reported by cadre 
members to have played leadership roles in one or more environmental activity 
in their schools. The performance criteria was 90?^. The city-wide student 
cadre did not develop an environmental plan; this group did hold three meetings 
and planned two city-wide activities, . a recycling drive and a symposium. 

Both process objectives met their established performance criteria. One 
dealt with the Environmental Issues Workshop and the other- dealt with the Stu- 
dent Leadership Development Workshop. Eighty-nine percent of the students 
responding to a questionnaire indicated that the Environmental Issues Workshop 
increased their awareness of the range of environmental problems facing the 
conmunity. This percentage exceeded the performance criterion of SOjS. Table 
20 presents the response distribution. Ninety-one percent of the students 
responddLng to a questionnaire indicated- that the Student Leadership Workshop 
was effective in transmitting the information and providing the experiences 
necessary to enable them to serve as environmental leaders in their schools. 



This percentage exceeded the established performance criterion of 80^. Table 21 



presents the response distribution. 



TABLE 20 

EXTENT TO vmCH PARTICIP^S AGREED THAT 
THE EKVmOMMENTAL ISSUES WORKSHOP INCRSASED 
AWARENESS OP ENVTRONMENTAL PROBLEMS PACING COMIMUNITY 

N=81 





• strongly 
Agree 


■ Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


strongly 
Disagree 


No 
Response 


33 


•38 


4 


3 


2 


1 



TABLE 21 

DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONSES TO THE 
LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP • EFFECTIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE 





Very- 
Effective 


Effective 


Uncertain 


Ineffective 


Very 
Ineffective 


No 
Response 


21 


21 


3 


0 


^'1 
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DisGuasion and Conclusions 
Based upon student perception and performance, both workshops appear to have 
been successful in meeting component goals. Students in both workshops gained 
in knowledge and awareness of environmental problems, and, based upon student 
perception, the Leadership Workshop participants gained leadership skills. All 
Leadership Workshop participants formulated school action 'plans during the work- 
shop;^ about half of these plans were not carried out on schedule. Based upon 
student and cadre perception, the component was not as successful in meeting the 
goal dealing with student activities subsequent to the workshop as it was in 



meeting the goals relating to workshop activities. According to cadre percep- 
tion, Leadership Workshop participants were not functioning to the extent desired 
in leadership roles in school environmental activities, and the niimber of school 
groups comple-^ng their action plans as scheduled was lower than expected. The 
city-wide student cadre met three tijmes during the year, although formulating no 
formal action plan. 

Based upon cadre perception. Environmental Issues Workshop participants were 
constructively active in environmental activities to an extent only slightly 
less than the. goal* Due to the large number of unidentified participants "i'^'these 
results are inconclusive. It is safe to say that Environmental Issues TJorkshop 
participants' activity in environmental activities was, if not at the expected 
level, close to the expected level. 



Ccmponeht 7 ^ Exceptional Education/Handicapped Program 

Description 

This component was comprised of two parts, " an academic program and a camping 
program. Both parts endeavored to change the physical and social environments 
of emotionally-disturbed junior high school boys; that is, providing an educa- 
tional environment where changes can take place. 

The goal of this program is to help the participating student to acqxiire the 
imowledge, understanding, attitudes, and skills requisite to siirviving and 
thriving within our cultural and physical environments. - A-maj or premise employed 
here is that factual knowledge, pragmatic understanding, and actualized skills, 
affect attitudes positively. Another major premise is that the attitude of 
caring for the environment is critical to taking care of it. 

The Department of Exceptional Education provided two classes for emotionally- 
disturbed junior high school boys at the LaVamway Center of the Milwaukee Boys' 
Club. Two teachers presented traditional curricula supplemented with the inte- 
gration of ecological topics at appiX)priate times; instructional materials 
esi>ecially designed for that purpose were utilized. A social worker was availa- 
ble for group and individual counseling sessions^ Recreational and limchroom 
activities constituted a major emphasis in the LaVamway program. These activi- 
ties were used as additional opportunities for educational and social development. 

A camping experience afforded students the opportunity to interact and study 
ecology and conservation in an outdoor setting. The camping experience, two 
weeks in the fall and three in the spring, ccMnbined regular school work and 
planned ecological activities. The regular LaVamway staff participated in day- 
time activities at the camp site which is located near Merton, Wisconsin* Camp 



counselors were employed enabling each cabin to have a night-time co\mselor. 
Students participated in such small group activities as tree planting, apple 
picking, picking up litter, landscaping, and an overnight canoeing/camping expe- 
rience. 

Students attending the center were selected in accordance with an established 
referral, screening and selection procedure which included an evaluation by a 
psychologist. Selected students participated willingly with parental consent 
and successfully completed a two-week trial period before becoming full-time 
students in the LaVamway Center Program. 

Findings 

Table 22 summarizes the evaluation findings for the 19' objectives of Compo- 
nent Five of the nine measured product objectives met their established 
performance criteria. One product objective was not measured. Six of the nine' 
process objectives met their performance criteria* 

T^LE 22 

SUMMARY OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 
FOR COMPONENT SEVEN OBJECTIVES 



N=19 





Type of 
Objective 


Number of 
Objectives 


Met 
Criteria 


.Did Not 
Meet Criteria- 


Not 

Evaluated 


Product 
Process 


10 
9 


5 
6 




0 



* Objectives 2, 3, 4, and 8 (See Pages 105-10?) 
Objective 9 (See Page 107) 

Objectives I7t 18, and 19 (See Pages 111 and 112) 



Of the ten product objectives, two dealt with the camping expei*ience, six 
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dealt with the regular LaVamway program, and two dealt with both the camping 
experience and the regular LaVamway program, 

V 

One of the two objectives dealing with the camping experience was met« 
Ninety percent of the ten students surveyed after the camping experience identi- 
fied at least three ecological problems sviggested by study at the camp site# 
This percentage exceeded the 70% performance criteria. At the end of the spring 
campih'g sessions, 22^ of the students were able to give two or more solutions to 
each of the problems they had identified the previous fall. The perfoimance 
criterion was 70% • 

Three of the five measured product objectives dealing vath the LaVamway 
program were met. The objective dealing with student voliinteers for lunchroom 
duty could not be measured because the pax'ticipation records were lost. During 
the fall semester, however, 82^ of the students volimteered two or more times 
to help with serving lunch and clean-up. The percentage, at that time, exceeded 
the 80% perfoimance criterion* At that time, students enrolled at the center 
before November 31 > 1972, were used for reporting purposes. 

One of three product objectives dealing with student achievement was met. 
Sixty-two percent of the students enrolled in the program for eight months or 
more showed a gain of at least five months in mathematics, exceeding the perform 
mance criterion of Thirty-one percent of these same students showed a gain 

of at least five months in reading comprehension and recognition* The perfor- 
mance criterion was 60j6. 

Two product objectives dealing with pupil attendance were both met. All 
three Milwaukee Public Schools students who were enrolled in the program last 
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year and returned to the regular classroom in September, 1973r remained in the 
regular classroom for the school year. The average daily attendance for pupils 
"in the program, 8o^, was greater than the average daily attendance, 78j6, for the 
three junior h. gh schools within the Model Cities Neighborhood. 

One of the t^o objectives dealing with both the camping and the regular 
LaVamway program was met. At the end of both the fall and the spring semesters, 
interviews with randomly-selected students indicated that students generally 
held positive attitudes toward the LaVamway program, classroom atmosphere, 
classroom learning, lunchroom environment, and individual counseling (see Table 
23 and Table 2^) . 

TABLE 23 ' 

JUDGES' RATING OP LAVARNWAY 
STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
AT THE END OP THE PALL SEMESTER 
N=rl3 

Ratings 

Area Rated Judge 1 Judge 2 



Positive 


Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


Classroom Environment 11 


4 


10 


5 


Classroom Learning 12 




10 


5 


Lunchroom Environment 10 




11 


k 


Camping Experiences* . 6 




6 


1 


Individual Counseling 11 


4 


11 


k 


Overall 13 


2 


11 





* Eight of the students interviewed did not attend camp. 
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TABLE 2h 



JUDGES » RATING OP LAVARNWAY 
STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
AT THE END OP THE SPRING SEMESTER 

N=14 



Nuinber of 

Area Rated Judgements 





Positive 


Negative 


Classroom. Environment 


11 


5 


Classrooni Learning 


12 


2 


Lunchroom Environment 


9 


5. 


Camping Experiences 


10 


4 - 


Individual Counseling 


12 


2 


Overall 


11 


5 



Twenty- three percent of the program students were judged by at least three ■ 
of the four program staff members to have demonstrated improved social inter- 
action with their peers during the program year, through reference to anecdotal 
records. The criterion was 6QJg (see Table 25). 
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TABLE 25 

EXTENT OP TEACHER AGREEMENT THAT PROGRAM STUDENTS 
DEMONSTRATED IMPROVED SOCIAL INTERACTION WITH PEEKS 



Number of 
Teachers 
in Agreement 


9 


1 

Percentage of Students 
Meeting Each. Level 


4 




12 






25* 


2 




46 


1 




73 


0 




100 



* Criterion was^60^ 
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Six of the nine process objectives were met. . Pour of them dealt with the 
camping experience; these four were all met. Camping activities began on the 
scheduled dates. Review of staff records indicated that student participation 
m ^both the fall and the spring camping activities exceeded expectations. 
After the fall camping session, the camp staff submitted a list of suggestions 
for changes in the camp program. Following both the spring and the fall camping 
sessions, a list of successful camp operations was submitted to the program 
administrator. In all cases, the number of suggestions and observed successes 
exceeded the expectations. 

Two process objectives dealt with the number of students enrolled in the 
LaVamway program; these two objectives were met. Fifteen students were enrolled 
in the p3?ogram by October 15. Thirty students were enrolled in the program by 
the end of the first semester. Ten of these were on a trial basis at that time. 
Subsequently, four students voluntarily left the program j the year ended with 26 



I 

students officially enrolled at the LaVamway Center. 

Two process objectives dealing vdth staff /psirexit conferences and one dealing 
with program director reports to the Environmental Education Coordinator were 
not metm Program teachers did not meet at least three times during the school 
year with the parents of each student and the program social worker did not meet 
at least two times each semester with the parents of each 'enrolled student. The 
project director did not submit monthly reports of program activities to the 
Environmental Education Coordinator during the first semester; monthly reports 
were submitted dixring the second semester. 

Discussion and Conclusions 
Camping experiences wer^ generally successfully carried out. The procesc 
objectives dealing with the camping activities were all met, indicating that the 
camping experience was initiated as planned and that the staff analyzed strong ^ 
and jweak aspects of the camping program. Baaed upon student and staff perception, 
most camping experiences were successful. Student participants took part in the 
desired activities and were able to identify ecological problems associated with 
the camp site but had difficulty in giving solutions to these problems* Based 
upon interviews, students generally expressed positive attitudes toward the 
camping experience* 

The regular LaVamway program met four of seven product objectives. The 
program successfully met or exceeded expectations in regard to mathematics 
achievement and average daily attendance, while based upon random interviews, 
students generally expressed positive attitudes toward their classroom, learning, 
and lunchroom environments and individual counseling. Student progress in reading 
vas less than expected, and based upon staff perception, progress in student/peer 



relationships was below expectation. 

.ii ■ 

Pailxire of the regular LaVamway program to meet three of five process ob- 
jectives seems to indicate that more careful attention should be given to program 
process. The nimiber of students enrolled at the center by the specified dates 
was met; this level of enrollment, * S'^udents', was riot, howe^ver, maintained 
during most of the second semester. Only 26 students were enrolled in the pro- 
gram at the end of the school year. Staff members did not hold the expected 
number of parental conferences and the pixDgram director did not submit monthly 
repoi^s to the Environmental Education Coordinator as frequently as expected. 

Failure to maintain adequate records contributed to^ not meeting the process 
objectives dealing with-- staff/parental conferences, and made it impossible to 
measure the ^I'^oduct objective dealing with the percentage of students volunteer- 
ing to assist/with luiich preparation and clean-up activities. Based upon inter- 
views with program staff, it appeared that staff/parental conferences, in addi- 
tion to those recorded, were held. During the first semester, the percentage of 
students volunteering for lunch duty met the expectation. However, records of 
this participation as well as second-semester participation were lost. ^Pailxire 
of staff memb-^rs to maintain or provide the aforementioned records made it 
impossible to accurately assess performance in regard to these objectives. 



C exponent 8 - Demonstration Farm Pilot Program 



Description 

This component is divided into two segments: The Productivity of the Land , 
for grades four to six, and A Visit to the Farm , designed for kindergarten 
through third grade. Each segment includes a visit to a 100-acre demonstration 
farm near Dousman, Wisconsin, The fam includes two houses, two silos, a milk 
house, a windmill, a spring, machine sheds, a bam and other animal .buildings. 
Students participating in the program are bussed to the farm. At the site, a 
guide introduced the students to ecological interrelationships that exist in the 
farm environment. 

The goals for the Productivity of the Land segment were: 

— To develop a perceptual awareness of the need for a planned environment 
as related to sustained productivity of the land 

— To understand the ecological relationship between the soil, plants, 
anima.^s, and man 

— To apply the knowledge and skills gained through this farm experience to 
the local urban school and home environments 

( 

* — To gain an appreciation of land productivity through the participation 
in the planting and harvesting of farm and garden crops 

The goals , for the A Visit to the Farm segment were: 

— To reinforce and expand the student's present knowledge of a farm and 
farm life . 

— To extend the student's environmental awareness to a rural area 

— To deepen the student's understandings of^he production and use of farm 
products C 

Twenty-six classes, 12 frcnn Model Cities Schools and three from non-public 
schools, participated in the Fall Demonstration Fam Program^ Eleven classes 
participated in the A Visit to the Faun segment while the other 15 classes took 



9" 

part in the Productivity of the Land segment. Twenty-nine classes, 15 from 
Model Cities Schools *and seven fx'om non- public sch^:>ols, participated in tlie 
Spring Demonstration PcLnn Program,. Fourteen classes participated 'in the A Visit 
to the Farm segment while fifteen classes took part in the Productivity of the 
Land segment. 

Students participating in the Productivity of the Land segment take part in 
such activities as preparation of the ground for planting (spring), cultivating, 
fertilizixig, and harvesting (fall). They also study the care and conservation 
practices utilized for better production of crops and make general observations 
regarding rural living and the raising of farm animals, , Students participating 

in the A Visit to the Farm segment took part in such activities as observing . 

> 

farm animals, crop planting (spring), crop harvesting (fall), and soil conserva- 
tion demonstrations. In the spring, students receive sample seeds, soil, and 
planters for home or classroom planting. In both segments, daily activities 
vary with seasonal changes. 

Findings 

Table 26 summarizes the evaluation findings for the nine objectives of Com- 
ponent 8. Five of the seven product objectives met the established performance 
criteria. Both process objectives were not met. 
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TABLE 26 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 
FOR COMPONENT EIGHT OBJECTIVES 

N=9 ' 













Type of 


Number of 


Met 


Did Not 


Objective 


Objectives 


Criteria 


Meet Criteria 


Product 


.7 


5 ■ 


• ' 2* 


Process 


2 


0 





* Objectives, h and 6 (See Pages 115-118) 
**0bjective3 8 and 9 (See Pages 119-120) 



Of the seven product objectives, four dealt with the Productivity of the 
Land segment, two dealt with, the A Visit to the Farm segment, and one dealt with 
both segments • 

The two product objectives dealing with the A Visit to the Farm segment were 
met for both the fall and the spring semesters. One^hundred percent of the par- 
ticipating teachers indicated that they believed the field trip made their stu- 
dents more knowledgeable of the working farm and the farmer role in today's 
society and more aware of the rural environment. For the fall and spring semes- 
ters, 83 and 100^, respectively, of the pa^icipating teachers indicated that 
they believed the field trip provided their students with a gareater understanding 
of farm products and farm production methods. The performance criterion in each 
case was 75^, One hundred percent of the responding teachers felt that the 
A Visit to the Farm segment should be included in, their classroom unit on farm- 
ing, exceeding the performance criterion of 75/^* 

The product objective dealing with both segments of the program was met. 
During the 1972-73 school year, 87^ of the participating teachers who submitted 
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written trip expectations indicated that, in general, their expected outcomes 
had been attained. The performance criterion was 75%. 



One of thpB four product objectives dealing with the Productivity of the Land 
segment was met for both the fall and spring semesters. The results of a paper 
and pencil test administered after the farm trip indicated that students had 
knowledge of hiunan dependence on the rural environment. For the fall and spring 
semesters, 82 and Qj^ of the students, respectively, completing the test received 
a score of at least 70^. These percentages exceeded the performance criterion, 
75% to receive a score of at least 70^« Table 27 presents the distributions of 
test scores for the fall and spring trips. 



Spring, N=257 
Fall, N=251 



TABLE 27 

PERCENT OP CORRECT RESPONSES 
MADE BY STUDENTS ON PAPER AND PENCIL TEST 



Percent of 
Correct Responses 



Percent of Students 
Meeting Each Level 
Pall Spring 



100 


24 


24 




90 


^5 


49 




80 


64 


67 




70 


82* 


83* 




60 


94 


89 


• 


50 


99 


95 





Criterion level achievement 



One., of the three remaining product objectives dealing with the Productivity 
of the Land segment was met for the 1972-73 project year. None of the three , 
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objectives was met 'for the fall semester, but two of the objectives vtere met for 
the spring semester. In the fall, all teachers surveyed indicated that they had 
not plc^nted a classroom garden, while in the spring, of the teachers surveyed 
indicated that a classroom garden had been planted. Overall, 53^ of the classes 
surveyed had planted a classroc^ garden. This percentage was below the criterion 
percentage, 75/8. Based upon teacher response to a questionnaire, four point four 
percent of the students participated in small group activities during the fall 
semester, and ^2^ of the students participated in small group activities during 
the spring semester. Both percentages were below the performance criterion of 
85^6. During the fall semester, survey restilts indicated that- eight percent of 
the students participated in planting activities at their school or in their 
community, while during the spring semester, 83% of the students participated 
in such planting activities. Overall, spring and fall. combined, 5^ of the 
responding students indicated that they had participated in a planting activity. 
This percentage exceeded the perfoiroance criterion of 35^» 

Neither of the two process objectives were met. The program supervisor sub- 
mitted monthly reports to the Environmental Education Coordinator for three 
months when the Environmental Education Demonstration Farm Program was in opera- 
tion. The farm was in operation five months, September, October, March, April, 
and May. The other process objective was not met in its entirety. 

Of the 55 classes peirticipating in the two segments of the Farm Program 
during the fall and spring semesters, 45jS pa::rticipated in the A Visit to the 
Farm segment and 55)6 participated in the Pix)ductivity of the Land segment. 
Participation criteria" specify that these percentages should be approximately 
33 suad 67^, respectively, at the end of the year. Forty-nine percent of the 



classes were from schools serving the Model Cities Neighborhood and of the 
classes were frora non- public schools. Participation criteria specified that 
during the 1972-75 school year over 50^ of scheduled classes were to be from 
schools serving the Model Cities Neighborhood and approximately 15^ of the sche- 
duled classes were to be from non-public schools. 

Discussion and Conclusions 
Based upon teacher perception, the A Visit to the Farm segment of the compo- 
nent is meeting the goals of the segment and the expectations of participating 
teechers. Based upon student and teacher perception, the Productivity of the 
Land segment did not meet all of its goals. The expectations of pajrticipating 
teachers Here, in general, met, and test results indicated that, after the field 
trip, participating students possessed an adequate knowledge of the farm and 
farm practices. 

. According to teacher response, students did not participate in small group 
activities to the extent desired. Eleven- teachers, five in the fall and six in 
the spring, reported no small group activities. It should be noted that three 
of these teachers indicated that .the small group activities were not held due to 
inclement weather. Considering the adverse effects of the weather, it would 
still seem that small group activities did not occur with the frequency intended. 

Planting activities were not as frequent as hoped. It should be noted that 
classroom and student planting activities occurred at or above the desired level 
during the spring months. In as much as planting activities are more appropriate 
to the spring than the fall and since only classes visiting -the farm in the 
spring were supplied with seed and soil, it is concluded that the projgram was 
generally successful in stimulating planting activities during the appropriate 



season. It should be noted that the collected data do not differentiate between 
atudent participation in planting a classroom garden and other unrelated student 
planting activities. There is no way of knowing whether students participated 
in planting activities in addition to those associated with their classroom 
garden. 

The representative distribution of Model Cities Neighborhood schools and the 
proportion of schools scheduled into both program segments .did not meet their 
performance criteria. Inclement weather forced the cancellation of four sche- 
duled spring farm trips for Model Cities Schools. These cancellations, which 
could not be rescheduled, prevented attainment of the goal that 50^ of Model 
Cities Schools would pairticipate in the program. The representative distribu- 
^ tion of schools scheduled into the two program segments was not, however, 
appreciably affected by these cancellations. 

The program director did not submit monthly reports to the Environmental 
Education Coordinator for all months the program was in operation. 
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Stiramary and Recommendations 

This subsection sunmarizes conclusions drawn from the findings of the pre- 
ceding eight subsections and presents recoranendations in accordeuice with those 
conclusions, 

CcMnpbnent 1 

Conclusions . 

The Environmental Education Coordinator's records indicated that the repre- 
sentative distribution of workshop participants was consistent with the expec- 
tations and that the workshop was generally implemented as planned. Participant 
perception and test results indicated that the workshop was successful in pro- 
viding participants with an awareness and knowledge of enviroximental problems 
and the ability to seek solutions to these problems. Participants developed 
local action plans; about half of the schooljgroups encountered difficulty in 
carrying out their action plans as originally scheduled. 

Re c ommendat i on s 

Being successful in producing an environmentally-knowledgeable group of 
teacherc, the workshop should continue to operate with modifications as necessary 
to insure the continued improvement of the program. Since the long-tem success 
of the program depends upon the success of environmental education activities at 
the local level* continued efforts should be made to encourage, facilitate, and 
monitor these activities at the local level. The use of Environmental Resource 
Teams during the cOTdLng year is an effort in that direction* 

Component 2 

1 

Conclusions 

The Environmental Education Coordinator's records indicate that both the 



Environmental Encounters and TV Workshops were essentially implemented as 
planned, although the number of enrollees for the TV Workshop fell sharply from 
the preceding year. These two workshops appear successful in increasing envi- 
ronmental awareness and knowledge, developing ecological values, acquainting 
participants with local environmental problems and possible solutions to the 
problems, and providing indepth study and training opportunities. 

Recomnendations 

The success of the workshops in meeting their goals indicates that these 
workshop offerings should continue. In view of declining enrollments for the 
TV offerings, program personnel should periodically assess current need for 
both workshop types. Perhaps the TV workshops are needed less often or can be 
replaced by the encounter- type workshop. 

Component 3 

Conclusions 

('^ The Environment:.! Education Coordinator's records and the responses of work- 
shop participants indicated that proposed curriculxam materials were successfully 
drafted and that supervisory and consultant i>ersonnel provided workshop partici- 
pants with adequate assistance and guidance. Because of the workload of project, 
personnel, not" all of these curricultim materials were prepared for duplication 
and distributed as scheduled^ 

Re c ommendat ions 

The curriculuisi materials should be distributed early in the coming school 
year giving teachers a greater opportuTiity to use them and enabling evaluation 
of clawSroom use to be more meaningful. However, in terras of allocated 
i^esources, it seems that the esqpectation of completing and distributing curri- 
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culum guides for about nine subject areas or grade levels was overly ambitious. 
Therefore, more resources must be allocated if these materials are to be pre- 
pared and distributed on schedule. 

Component 4 

<■ 

Conclusions 

The Environmental Education Coordinator's records indicate that the Open-End 
Grant Program was organized and functioned in a manner consistent with the ori- 
ginal plans, A vehicle was set up which enabled students to obtain money for 
environmur»;tal projects. Many secondary groups took advantage of this opportunity 
while only a few elementary school groups did. The number of groups completing 
their proposed activites as scheduled was less than expected; these groups, 
however, were accountable for their actions, either completing their tasks 
following delays or giving reasons for the failure to accomplish plans as sche- 
duled. Some of the reasons for project implementation or completion delays 
appear preventable, others unavoidable. 

Recommendations 

Because th^ Open-End Grant Program was well implemented and shows much 
promise, it should be retained. Program personnel should continue their efforts 
to increase the participation of elementary schools and non-public schools and 
the involvement of students in local action groups. 

Component 5 

Conclusions 

Although the revised field trip media package was not ready for use, the 
Environmental Education Coordinator's records and student ar/d teacher partici- 
pant responses indicate that the Elementary Field Trip Program, using the*.. 
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present media package, was generally well planned, functioned relatively 
smoothly, and. was well received. The Secondary Field Trip Program started 
slowly and had fewer particip?nts than expected. Secondary field trip partici- 
pants were generally satisfied with trip results, but the limited number of 
^- participating groups made it difficult to develop field trip programs built 
around parti cvLLar sites, 

Reconmendations 

Findings suggest that the Elementary Field Trip Program is one of the more 

1 — ~ 

-4 ■ 

successful aspects of the Environmental Education Program. Accordingly, it 
should be continued and, if possible, expanded. The completion of the revised 
media package would make a good trip even better. During the 1972-73 school 
year, program personnel plan to concentrate efforts on one secondary field trip, 
an urban field trip* In view of the findings concerning last year's Secondary 
Field Trip Program, this concentration of effort seems appropriate • 

Component 6 

Conclusions 

Based upon participant response and the Environmental Educatipn Coordinator's 
records, the Environmental Issues and Leadership Workshops were implemented as 
planned and enabled participating students to gain environmental knowledge, 
heightening their awareness of local environmental problems and possible solu- 
tions to them. Evaluation findings indicate that following the successful work- 
shop activities workshop' student participation in local school environmental 
activities was less than exi)ectedt 

Recommendations 

Student workshop experiences should continue to be offered. Continued and^ 
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increased efforts shoxild be made to encoiirage greater student involvement in 
local school action groups. This endeavor requires the joint effort of student 
and faculty cadre in cooperation vri. th program personnel. 

Component 7 

Conclusions 

The LaVamway Program was judged successful in most camping activities, in 
student math achievement, and in promoting and maintaining adequate student 
attendance and morale* In some instances failiire to maintain records prevented 
or hindered assessment of program activj.ties. Student progress in reading, 
student awareness of solutions to environmental problems, and changes in student/ 
peer relationships were less than expected. The number of students enrolled at 
'the Center met project objectives, but the enrollment was not maintained at 
that level throughout the project year. 

Recommendations 

The LaVamway Program has shown progress but furthier improvement is necessary 
if this is to become an exemplary program. If reading improvement remains a 
goal of this program, assessment of the current program in cooperation with com- 
petent consiiltants should take place. More emphasis should be given to behavior 
modification in student/peer relationships ♦ Program and evaluation personnel 
should meet early in the coming school year to assure that adequate records are^ 
maintained. In view of the high per-pupil cost, every reasonable effort should 
be made to maintain yj or more students in the program. 

In the oamping program, more emphasis needs to be placed on the study of 
ecological problems and the sol^.^tions to these problems. 



Component 8 



Conclusions 



Student and teacher responses indicate that both procram segments have 



satisfied the expectations of participants^ However, the proportion of schools 
scheduled iiito the. two program segments did not meet the perfonnance standard* 

During the program year, students participating in the Prpduetlvlty of the 
Land segment of the program demonstrated an adequate knowledge of farm practices 
but participation in small group activities was less than ext^ected. During the 
spring semester, students participated in the expected number of planting ac-^t- 
vities. 

Re c omme ndati ons 

Succ^s of the. farm program in meeting participant expectations suggests 
that the farm program should be continued, improi? ^ . and expanded to include 
nore classes. Next year, the farm program will consist of one segment with more 
modest expectations; this appears , to be a sound program modification. 
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SECTION II . 
OBJECTIVES, PROCEDURES, AND FINDINGS 

This section details, for each of the eight program components, program ob- 
jectives, assessment procedures, . and findings. Instrumentation used in the 
assessment procedures is included in Appendix A# 



CCMPONENT ONE 
Teacher Leadership Workshop 



Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



1. At the- end of the 
UW-GB session, at least 
10% of the participants 
will shpw on a question- 
naire one or more 
positive changes in their 
environmental values. The 
decision as to whether 
the changes are positive 
or negative will be made 
by the project personnel. 



A participajiit question- 
naire^^ was developed by 
the dep>artment and was 
administered at the end 
of the workshop. 



In the judgment of project 
personnel, six respondents 
did not adequately state a 
value • Ac c ordingly ^ 
questionnaires completed by 
those participants were not 
used in the measurement of 
the objective e ^Twenty-five 
respondents wer'e thus used 
in the measurement of this 
objective. Nineteen of 20, 
respondents showing one or 
more changes in environ- 
mental values were judged 
by project personnel to 
have indicated a positive 
value change. Therefore 19' 
of 25 or 16% of the usable 
responses were -judged to 
have indicated positive 
value changes. 



The objective was considered 
to have been met. 



2. At the end of the 
session, at least 80^ 
of the participants 
will have successfully 
completed at least 12" 
of 18 suggested envi- 
ronmental activities. 
The adequacy of the 
completed assignments 
will be judged by the 
UW-GB personjiel. 



At the end of the session, 
UW-G-B personnel indicated 
on an activity chart those 
I)articii)ants successfully 
completing each environ- 
mental activity. The 
environmental activities 
were in the following ten 
areas: ecological cycles, 
population control, 
transportation and land 
use, urban environment, 
green belts, water qixality, 
air quality, solid waste, 
energy crisis, and quality 
of life. 



Review of the activity chart 
revealed that 100j6 of the 32 
partieii^ants successf\illy 
completed at least 12 of 18 
suggested environmentcil 
activities. 

The objective was met. 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



5. At the end of the 
session at least 90% of 
the cadre members will 
develop a position in 
respect to one envi- 
ronmental situation of 
their choice that will 
be judged by the UW^GB 
personnel to adequately 
•show an understanding 
of environmental condi- 
tions, many points of 
view on the subject and 
possible strategies for 
attacking the problem. 



The cadre gave written 
reactions to a description 
of a sitiiation, prepared by 
UW-GB personnel, that had 
environmental implications. 
lUW-GB personnel' indicated 
'"'the participants who, in 
their opinion, developed a 
position meeting the stated 
criteria* 



UW-GB personnel indicated 
that 9^% of the cadre 
members developed an 
adeqviate position. 

The objective was met. 



4. At le^ast 80% of .the 
participating school 
groups will prepare a 
plan of action and 
accomplish the one and 
two priority objectives 
of their plan by the 
scheduled dateSo The 
accomplishment of this 
objective will be 
determined by project 
personnel. 



The evaluator reviewed the 
plaris- of action submitted 
to the Environmental 
Education Coordinator by 
the participating school 
groups. A questionnaire* 
was developed in coopera- 
tion with project personnel. 
Cadre members were asked to 
complete the questionnaire. 
Additionally, the evaluator 
interviewed 11 of the 39 
school groups. 



One hvindred percent of the 
participating school groups 
prepared a plan an-^ron. 
Seventeen of ''J .'-^.nXbcy 

■ school grr^i:-:..-. x ..f 19 

elementary scnoo-L jroups 
i^esponded to the question- 
naire. The questionnaire 
responses indicated of 
the participating school 
groups met'' the .established 
criteria and 62% of the 
responding school groups 
met the established criteria. 
Five schools did not respond 
to the questionnaire. If all 
five of these schools had 
met the established ck^iteria, 
6^% of the school groups 
would have met the objective. 
Therefore, between and 

^ '&]% of ' the school groups met 
the established criteria. 



The objective was not met. 



*See Appendix A, Forms 1-2, 1-4 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



5. At least 80% of the 
participants will deiaon- . 
strate understanding of 
environmental concepts, 
as evidenced by obtain- 
ing correct answers to 

or more of t}^,e items 
on an environmental test 
prepared by UW-GB peroon- 
nel (percentages will be 
added upon construction 
of the test). 



A test* was prepared, 
administered, and scored 
by the UW-GB personjiel. 



This objective was not 
evaluated in the precise 
foTTTi iVwas stated. The 
objective performance 
criterion refers to the 
correct an^'wers to a 
certain percentage of * 
the test items. However, 
the test, constructed, 
adrainiste" and scored 
by the UW-GB personnel, 
was not scored in that 
manner. Instead, each 
item was worth a fixed 
number of points and 
partial as well as full 
credit for item respon- 
ses was given. The total 
score was the sum of the 
points assigned to the 
individual items 

Table 3 (Page 8 ) depicts 
-test results. Although, 
strictly speaking, the 
objective could not be 
measiired, it should be 
noted that 85^Jof the 
students achieved scores 
that were 8o^ or more of 
the highest possible 
point total. 

The objective is considered 
met. 



•^See Appendix A, Form I-5 



Process & Managemant ' 
Objectives 

6,. The compilation of 
responses to the daily 
workshop sessions from 
jiaraples of participants 
will indicate that they 
acquired much or very 
much environmental 
information from at 
least 60^ of the 
daily sessions* 



Procedures 

A participant survey* was 
developed by the depart- 
ment and administered to 
a sample of participants. 



Findings 

Compilation of the ten 
survey responses revealed 
that much or very much 
environmental information 
was acquired from IQ^ of 
the daily sessions. 

The objective was not met. 



7. The cadre will 
consist of elementary 
and secondary teachers 
from a variety of grade 
levels and disciplines, 
as evidenced by the 
Environmentcil Education 
Coordinator's records. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records, 



Examination of the coordi?^ , 
nator's records indicated 
that the cadre consisted 
of 16 elementary teachers 
from six grade levi^-ls and 
15 secondary teachers from 
eight disciplines. 

The objective was n^t. 



8. The cadre will 
have interdisciplinary 
representation in which 
at least eight. disciplines 
will be represented at the 
secondary level and primary 
and intermediate teachers 
represented at the elemen- 
tary level, as evidenced by 
the Environmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Examination of the coordi- 
nator's records indicated 
that the cadre contained 
representatives from eight 
disciplines at the secondary 
level and included six pri- 
mary and eight intermediate 
teachers at the elementary 
level. 

The objective was met. 



*See Appendix A,, Form 1-6 



Process S: Management 
Objectives 

9. Representatives from 
at least three outside 
conniunity agencies will 
participate in the 
workshop as revealed by 
the attendance records 
maintained by the Envi- 
ronmental Education 
Coordinator, 



Procedures 

The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records* 



Findings 

iixamination of attendance 
records indicated that the 
a epresentatives f"om four 
outside agencies partici- 
pated in the workshop, 

The objective was met. 



10. At least five 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
^^::f administrative and super- 
visory personnel will be 
in attendance at the 
leadership workshop, as 
evidenced by the Envi- 
ronmental Education 
Coordinator's recoixis. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Ebcamination - of the coordi- 
nator's records indicated 
that seven Milwaukee Public 
Schools administrative and 
supervisory personnel 
attended the leadership 
workshop. 

The objective was met,. 
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CCMPONENT TWO 
Inaervice Workshops 



Product Objectives 

1. At least ^0% of the 
TV Inservice Workshop 
participants will have 
shown dtiring the year 
an interest to improve 
the environment, by 
planning or introducing 
one or more environmen- 
tal education concepts 
or activities developed 
in the Inoervice Work- 
shop in their classes 
or school environment. 
This information will 
be collected by a 
teacher questionnaire. 



Procedures 

"A teacher questionnaire* 
was developed in cooper- 
ation with the project 
personnel. A question- 
naire was administered 
to the participants 
following the workshop 
sessions. 



Findings 

In the spring, 31 of 32 
participants responded 
to the questionnaire. 
Twenty- five, 8l^, of 
respondents indicated 
they had planned or 
introduced one or more 
concepts or activities 
developed in the work- 
shop in their classes 
or school environment. 

The objective was met. 



2. During the three 
months following the 
workshops at least 70^ 
of the teachers will 
apply in their classes 
at least six suggestions 
from the sxjnmer cvirricu- 
lum workshop materials 
for their particular 
subject area or grade 
Irjvel. This information 
will be collected by a 
teacher questionnaire. 



A teacher questionnaire* 
was developed in cooper- 
ation with the project 
personnel. An instrument 
was administered .td'^tpar- 
ticipating teac heirs' who 
should have received the 
sxinmer curriculiam work- 
shop materials. 



Pour piSrticipating 
teacbjjra should have 
receiVed c\irriculum 
materials. Two of 
these teachers 
responded to the 
que sti onnai re • One 
of the two -respon- 
dents, 50jg, indicated 
> that six or* more sug- 
gestions were used.** 

The objective was not 
met. 



*See Appendix A, Forms 2-1, 
2-2 



**At the ^ time this 

objective was witten, 
it was anticipated all 
workshop participants 
would receive curricu- 
lum materials. However, 
because some curriculum 
materi'-^^.s wei'^e not ready 
for distribution, on'^.y 
four participants were 
in siibject area fields 
. or grade levels where 
cxirri'culum materials 
had been distributed. 



Produce • Objectives 



Procedures 



(continued) 

Accordinf^ly the find 10^:3 
for this objective arc 
not too meaningful. 



3« At the end of the 
TV Inserv^ice Workshop, 
teachers who completed 
the workshop will show 
increased concern for 
the environment by . 
obtaining higher mean 
post scores than pre 
scores on an environ- 
mental practices 
inventory. 



An Environmental Practices 
Inventory* was developed 
in cooperation with the 
project personnel. The 
inventory was administered 
to the participants before 
and after the spring work- 
shop sessions. 



■■ Before the workshop 
sessions in the spring 55 
participants responded to 
the inventory. After the 
workshop sessions 31 par- 
ticipants responded to 
the inventory. Analysis 
revealed a pretest mean 
of 195.7 and^ a posttest 
mean of. 19'5*7. 

The objective was met. - 



k. At the end of the 
TV Inservice Workshop,, 
at least 70% of the 
teachers completing 
the workshop will be . 
able to list on a 
questionnaire at least 
five environmental 
problems facing the 
community and one or 
more environmentally 
so\ind options to the 
solution of each 
identified problem. 



A paper and pencil test* 
was developed in cooper- 
ation with the project 
personnel « Following 
the workshop, the test 
was administered to the 
participants. 



In the spring 31 of 32 
participants completed 
and returfied the paper 
and pencil teats. 

Seventy- one percent of 
the teachers met the 
perfonnance criteria. 

Kit? objective was met» 



*See Appendix A, Forms 2-3, 2-1 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



*5. At least 70^ of. the 
participating, fteachers 
who complete the TV 
Inservice Workshop will 
indicate on a question- 
naire that the workshop 
was effective in (a) 
increasing their aware- 
ness and knowledge of 
the environment, (b) 
developing their 
ecological values, (c) 
acquainting them with 
the range of Milwaukee 
environmental problems 
and their solutions, & 
(d) the use of modes of 
instruction, techniques, 
?,nd materials. 



A teacher rating scale* 
.was developed in coop^- 
e ration with the project 
personnel* Following the 
workshop sessions parti- 
cipants were asked to 
complete the scale* 



In the spring of 32 
participants resp)onded 
to the scale* One hun- 
dred percent of the 
respondents indicated 
that the workshop was 
effective in increas- 
ing their awareness 
and knowledge of the 
environment; 97% in 
developing their 
ecological values; 
100^ in acquainting 
them with the range 
of Milwaukee envi- 
TOnmental problems 
and their solutions; 
and 93/^ in the use 
of modes of instruc- 
tion, techniques, and 
materials* The degree 
of effectiveness varied 
from very effective to 
a small effect* 



The objective was met. 



6*. At least 70% of the 
participa-ting teachers 
who complete the 
Environmental Education 
Workshops will indicate 
on a questionnaire that 
the workshop was effec- 
tive in (a)' increasing 
their awareness and 
knowledge of the envi- 
ronment, (b) developing 
their ecological values, 
(c) providing an indepth 
study and training * 
opportionity with respect 
to environmental problems 
and solutions and (d) the 
use of modes of instruc- 
tion, techniques, and 
materials • 



In the fall, a teacher 
rating scale** was developed 
in cooperation with La Verne 
Forest of the University of 
Wis cons inr Extension Service 
and project personnel* In 
the spring slight revisions 
in this scale were made* 
Following the ' spring and 
fall workshop sessions, the 
participants were asked to 
complete the scale* 



In the fall; 21' of 25 
participants -responded 
to the scale and in the 
spring, 24 of 27 parti- ^ 
cipajits responded to the 
scale* For both the fall 
and spring semesters, 
100jt of these respondents 
indicated that the work-- 
shop was effective. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters* The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1973 project . 
jear* 



er|c 



*See Appendix A, Forms 2-1 , 2-6 
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Process 6: Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



7. Information and 
erxrollment forms for 
each workshop will be 
distributed to each 
Milwaukee Public 
School and to the 
non-public schools 
expressing interest 
±n participating in 
the program. 



The eval\iator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Review of the coordinator's 
recoixls indicated that the 
information and enrollment 
forms for both the fall and 
spring Environmental 
Education Workshops were 
distributed to all Milwaukee - 
Public Schools and non-public 
schools. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1973 project 
year* 



8. The attrition rate 
of Milwaxikee Public 
Schools personnel 
enrolled (attending 
the first session) in 
the workshops will be' 
no greater than 25^. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



In the fall, 22 of 25 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
personnel attending the 
first Environmental 
Encounter Workshop 
session- successfully 
completed the^^workshop 
requirements • . 

In the spring, 18 of 21 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
personnel attending the 
first Elnvironmental 
Encounter Workshop 
session .successfully 
completed the workshop 
requirements. Attrition 
rate was 12^6 for the fall 
semester and l4^ for the 
(^spring semester. 

In the spring, 32 of 33 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
personnel attending the 
first TV Inservice Work- 
shop session successfxxlly 
completed the workshop 
requirements . Attrition 
rate was 3^« 
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Process & ^^anageInent 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
. >jas, therefore, met for 
-..#bhe 1972-1973 project 
year. . ; 



9. At the end of both 
workshops, the assigned 
cadre member (s) will be 
rated on a quet'tiorinaire 
to have been ef lective 
discussion or activity 
leaders according to 
pre-established criteria 
by at least 8o^ of the 
participating teachers. 



A questionnaire* was 
developed ija cooperation 
with project personnel 
ajid it was administered 
to the participants 
folJ, owing the spring TV 
Workshop. Because 'the 
Environmental Encounter 
Workshop was held in one 
location, cadre were not 
, used for discussion or 
activity leaders at these 
sessions* 



Thirty-one of 52 TV 
Inservice Workshop 
participants completed 
the questionnaire. The 
assigned cadre members 
were rated as effective 
discussion or activity 
leaders on each of six 
pre-established criter- 
ia by 'at least 84^ of 
the. respcudents. 

The objective was met. 



10. The Environmental 
Education Coordinator 
and the technical 
assistant will coop- 
eratively develop the 
final scope and sequence 
of the Environmental 
Education Workshop, as 
evidenced by a personal 
* interview conducted by 
members of the evalua- 
tion staff. 



The evalijiator interviewed 
the Environmental Educa- 
tion Coordinator and the 
technical assistaint. 



Interviews with the . 
coordinator and technical 
assistant indicated that 
the developnent of the 
final scope and sequence 
for the fall and spring 
Environmental Education 
Workshops was a cooper- 
ative venture. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
se.Tiesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1973 project 
year. 



*See Appendix Aj Form 2-6 
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cckpoinjent three 

Curriculiim Development Workshop 



' Product Objectives 

1. During the 1972-1975 
school year, all of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
teachers who pilot test 
the developed enviix)n- 
mental co\irse will judge 
it to be satisfactory and 
worthy of inclusion into 
the curriculiom. 



Procedures 

A teacher rating scale* 
was developed in coop-, 
e rati on with the project 
personnel and completed 
by teachers pilot testing, 
the developed environvv ^- 
tal course. 



Findings 

Two of three teachers who 
pilot tested the environ- 
msntal co\irse judged it 
to be satisfactory and 
worthy of inclusion into 
the curriculum. 

The objective was not met. 



2. The field trip media 
package to be pilot tested 
during the 1972-1973 school 
year will be revised during 
the sunnier workshop and be 
ready for the fall pilot 
testing, as evidenced by 
the Environmental Educa- 
tion Coordinator's records 
of completed projects. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



The revised field trip 
media package was not 
ready for fall pilot 
testing. 

^The objective was not^met. 



3. At least 50^ of the— 
^'curriculum specials" [ 
will receive positive . ' 
responses from Q0% or 
more of the teachers 
watching each special. ... 



A teacher survey* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
The survey was adminis- 
tered to a random sample 
of teachers watching the 
English, Economics, 
and Oak Ridge Farm Trip 
Specials. 



Participants from' ten of 17 ■ 
viewing centers completed 
and returned survey forms 
after the Home Economics 
Special. Nine tv- five percent 
of the respondents 'indicfieted 
that the program was effec- 
tive. Nine of the 16 sujrveyed 
schools completed and returned 
survey forms after the English 
Special. Eighty- five percent 
of the respondents indicated 
that the program was effective. 



*See Appendix A, Forms >1, >-3 
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Product Objectives 



Procedvires 



Findings 



(continued) 

Six of the ten surveyed 
schools completed and 
returned survey fornis ^ 
after the Oak Ridge Farm 
Trip Special • One hundred 
percent of the respondents 
indicated that the program 
was effective. 

The objective was met. 



4. By the end of the 
three week currioulum 
workshop, at least 90^ 
of the writing teams 
will have prepared a 
set of curriculum 
materials for their 
area or grade level 
which will be judged 
satisfactory by ciir- 
ricu'^'^uii supervisors. 



A sxxrvey* was developed in 
cooperation with project 
personnel. The survey was 
administered to ctirriculum 
supervisors after the three 
week workshop. 



One hundred percent of the 
writing teams prepared a 
set of cvirriculum materials 
that were judged satisfactory. 

The objective was met. 



5. Revised guidelines 
for J implementation 
of .1 environmental 
education course at the 
higli school level will 
have been prepared by 
the start of school in 
the fall of 1972, as 
evidenced by the Enyi- 
ronraental Education 
Coordinator's records 
of completed projects.- 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Review of the coordinator's 
records indicated that the 
revised guidelines were 
prepared by the start of 
school in the fall of 1972. 

The objective was met. 



*See Appendix A, Form 3-4 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findinga 



60 At the end of the 
school year, at least 
80^ of the teachers who. 
received the prepared 
curricxilum materials 
will indicate on a 
questionnaire tha.t 
they made effective 
use of the materials. 



A teacher survey* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
Teachers in a randomly 
selected sample of 
schools were asked to 
complete and return the 
survey forms. 



Si-^ chemistry teachers 
from four, of seven surveyed 
schools, nine junior high 
math teachers from one of 
ten surveyed schools, 4l 
English or language arts 
teachers from nine of 1.7 
surveyed schools, and 35 
home ecc .omics teachers 
from eight of 1? surveyed 
schools completed and re- 
turned stirvey forms; and 
85?e, ,100^, 66^, and 6356 of 
the respondents receiving 
curriculxun raatel:cAals, . 
respectively,, indicated 
they were making effective 
use of the materials. Over- 
all, combining .the four 
subject areas, 69/6 of the 
respondents receiving the 
materials indicated they 
were making effective use 
of the materials. 



The objective was not met. 



7. By March 15^ at least 
70% of the teachers who 
received the prepared 
curricxilum materials, will 
indicate on a questionnaire 
that they are making effec- 
tive use of the materials. 



A teacher survey* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
Teachers in a randomly 
selected sample of 
schools were asked to*^ 
complete and returnu-the 
survey forms. 



Seven chemistry' teachers 
from six of seven surveyed 
schools, 51~^junior high 
math teachlers from six of 
1 1 . surveyed" schools | 63 
English or language arts 
teachers from ten of 18 
surveyed schools, and^CB 
home economics teachers 
from ten of 18 surveyed 
schools completed and 
returned survey forms; 
and 78^, 31^, 30^, and 
79% of the respondents 
receiviiig curriculum 
materials , respectively 
indicated tiiat they were 



*See Appendix A, Form 3-6 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



(continued) 

making effective use of 
the materials. Overall, 
combining the four sub- 
ject areas, kk% of the 
respondents receiving 
the materials indicated 
they were making effec- 
tive use of the materials. 



The objective was not met. 



Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



8. At the end of the 
first week of the Cur- 
riculum Workshop, each 
writing team will have 
prepared a grid for his 
subject area or grade 
level, as evidenced by 
the Environmental 
Education Coordinator's 
records of completed 
projects.. 



The evalxiator reviewed 
the cooi*dinator's records. 



Review of the' coordinator's 
records indicated' that nine 
of nine writing teams had 
prepared a grid for their 
subject area or grade level.** 

The objective was met. 

**The nine writing areas 
were General Guide (K-3)» 
Idea Book (K-6), English, 
Math, Home Economics, 
Chemistry, Science (8), 
Social Studies, Milwaukee 
Unit (5) 



9. The participants in 
the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Workshop will 
represent at least six 
subject areas at the 
secondary level and both 
primary and intemediate 
grades at the elementary 
level, as evidenced by 
the Environmental Educa- 
tion Coordinator's records 
of the workshop. ■ 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Participants in the 
Curriculum Development 
Workshop 'represented 
seven subject areas at - 
the secondary level and 
seven intennediate grade 
levels. 

The objective was met. 
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Process & Management 
Ob.jectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



10. The supervisory 
personnel participating in 
the Curriculum Development 
Workshop will be judged by 
at least 7QJ§ of the work- 
shop participants to. have 
provided adequate assist- 
ance and guidance « 



A teacher participant 
survey* was developed in 
cooperation with project 
personnel. 



Eighty-eight percent of .the 
workshop participants indi- 
cated on a s\irvey that, in 
their judgment, supervisory 
personnel provided adequate 
assistance and guidance. 

The objective was met. 



11* ;C\irriculum materials 
prepared by the groups and 
^judged as satisfactory by 
the curriculum specialists 
will be disseminated to 
teachers, department 
chairmen, inservice work- 
shop participants, etc. by 
December 1, 1972. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Review of the coordinator's 
records revealed that only 
chemistry and mathematics 
guides were disseminated by 
December 1, 1972, Thus, two 
of nine curriculum guides 
prepared by the groups and 
j-udged satisfactory were 
disseminated by December 1 , 
1972,** . : - 

The objective was not met. 

**English and home economics 
guides were distributed 
prior to January 25, 1973* 



12, Outside consultants 
participating in the Qux- 
riculum Development Work- 
,shop will be judged by at 
least 70^ of the workshop 
participants to have pro- 
vided adequate assistance 
and guidance. 



A teacher participant 
survey* was developed .in 
cooperation with project 
personnel. 



Eighty-two percent of the 
workshop participants 
indicated that, in their 
judgment, the outside 
consultants provided 
adequate assistance 
and guidance. 

The objective was met. 



*See Appendix A, Form >-10 



CCMPONENT POUR 
Open End Grant Program 



- Product Objectives , 

1 . At least 80?5 of the 
School Action Committees 
receiving money from 
their proposal will carry 
out 75^ of their proposal 
design, as measTired by 
the project evaluator's 
audit of their activities. 

r— ^ 



Procedures 

An audit survey form* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel.^ 
School Action Committee 
spons^^were asked to 
respond to the survey. 
Additionally the evaltiator 
conducted interviews with 
nine of 15 secondary mini- 
proposal fund reciRients 
during the 1972-73 school 
year. 



Findings 

The audit of the recipients* 
activities revealed that &]% 
of the School Action Conmit- 
tees receiving proposal money 
carried out 75^ of their 
designs. 

The objective was not met. 



2. At least 80^ of the 
students on School Action 
Committees who have 
received funding from the 
Mini-Proposal Program will 
respond. favorably that the 
program has given them a 
voice and means to begin 
solving or alleviating 
environmental problems in 
and around their school/ 
comnumity, as measured by 
a locally devised student 
questionnaire. 



A student questionnaire* 
was developed in cooper- 
ation with the project 
personnel. The question- 
naire was mailed along 
with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to all 
students listed on the 
mini-proposal applica- 
tion forms* 



Twenty-eight of 96 students 
responded to the question- 
naire. Eighty-five percent 
of the respondents indicated 
the program did give them a 
voice and means to solve or 
alleviate environmental 
problems. 

The objective was met. 



3. At least 80^ of the 
elementary schools re- 
ceiving money for their 
mini-proposal will carry ' 
out 75/S of.., their proposal 
design, as mea3\ired by 
the project evalxxator's 
audit of their actiyiities. 



An audit survey form* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
The sponsor was asked to 
complete this stirvey. 



One elementary school 
proposal was funded at 
the cluster level and 
involved ten elementary 
schools. The proposal 
design is still being 
carried out. 

The objective was not 
measured. 



*See Appendix A, Forms 4-1 , 4-2 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Pindingi 



4« . Students in the schools 
(or school) awarded the 
Instrumentation Program 
funds will begin to develop 
an awareness to environmen- 
tal degradation by visibly 
demonstrating a willingness 
to participate in the 
design. This objective will 
be considered attained if a 
total of at least 25 
students not associated 
with the design voluntarily 
offer their services to aid 
in implementing the design, 
as evidenced by the project 
advisor ' s , records • 



The project. record of the 
schools awarded Instrumen- 
tation Program f\andS4.was 
reviewed by the department. 
Participating students were 
listed on a form,* 



Two of the three partici- 
pating schools responded / 
on the survey from* One 
school had^ six volunteers 
and the other over 50. 

The objective was not met. 



5« The class or group in 
a school or schools given 
the funds will carry out 
85^ of the design of the 
proposal they submitted, 
as determined by the 
project evaluator's 
audit of the program. 



An audit survey formf* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
The sponsor was asked to 
complete the survey. 
Additionally the evaluator 
conducted interviews with 
two of the three fund 
recipients. 



Two of the three schools 
awarded instrumentation 
funds returned the audit 
survey. Both school 
groups met 85/6 or more 
of their proposal designs. 

The objective was considered 
met. 



*See Appendix A, Forms 4-4, 4-1 
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Process <Sc Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



6. The Review .Connittee, 
which has been established 
in cooperation with the 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator^ the cadre, 
and the Advisory' Council, 
will, meet monthly to 
evaluate mini-proposals 
and make recommendations 
for fimding* The. committee 
will continue to have rep- 
resentation from students , 
cadre, administrators, 
parents, cormiunity groups, 
and agencies, as evidenced 
by the Environmental 
Education Coordinator's 
records. 



The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to determine 
if the Review Committee 
met monthly and to verify 
the groups represented on^ 
the Review Committee, 

t 



Prom August 1972 to May ^97''> 
the committee held at leaat 
one monthly meeting in each 
of the nine months.* The 
committee was composed' of at 
least one representative from 
each of the following groups; 
students, cadre, administra- 
tors, parents, and community 
groups and agencies. 

The objective o was considered 
met. . • 

*Due to the Christmas holidays 
the December meeting was held 
on January 3> 197> and due to 
the Easter holidays the April 
meeting was held on May 1 , 

' 1973. 



7. The Environmental 
Education Coordinator 
and Review Committee 
will distribute the 
established criteria 
as outlined in the 
Mini-Proposal Handbook 
for evaluation of mini- 
proposals, as evidenced 
by a written communica- 
tion to all principals, 
cadre members, and "the 
Advisory Council. 



The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to verify 
that the written conmuni- 
cation took place. 



Examination of the written 
communication to principals, 
cadre members, and the^ Advi- 
sory Council .verified that 
the established criteria for 
the evaluation. of mini-pro- 
posals were distributed, as 
specified in the objective. , 

The objective. was met* 



Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



8. Invitations to parti- 
cipate in the program and 
the mini-proposal giiide- 

^ lines vd.ll be sent to the 
principals of the eleraen- 

. tary and secondary schools 
within the city of Milwau- 
kee, as evidenced by the 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



The coojTdinator's records 
were reviewed to verify 
that the invitations were 
extended and that the 
mini-proposal guidelines 
were sent to non-public 
school principals. 



Examination of the written 
comaiunication to non-public 
elementary and secondary 
school principals verified 
that specified invitations 
were extended and that 
proposal guidelines were 
sent to the non- public 
school principals. 

The objective was met. 



9. The Review Connnittee 
will organize for the 
Mini-Proposal Prograta in 
1972-1975 by reviewing 
procedures for the eval- 
uation and recommendation 
of proposals submitted by 
elementary and secondary 
schools, as evidenced by 
a written report of these 
procedures submitted to 
the Environmental 
Education Coordinator. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Examination of the minutes 
of the September 27, 1972 
and the August 1972 meet- 
ings of the Review Committee 
revealed that piXDcedures for 
the evaluation and recomnen- 
dation of submitted proposals 
were reviewed. The coordinator 
then prepared a set of revised 
procedures for the 1972-1973 
project year* 

The objective was considered 
met. 



10. The Interdi visional 
Review Board members will 
^ meet monthly to express 
the concerns of their 
respective divisions, 
regarding those proposals 
approved by the Review 
Committee prior to the 
final approval by the 
appropriate departmental 
director", as evidenced 
by the. Environmental 
- Educ'aition Coordinator's 
records .v 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records* 



Prom September 1972 to June 
1975, the board held at 
least one monthly meeting 
in nine of the ten months."^ 

The objective was not met. 

**No meeting was held in 
November due to a 
conflict in individual 
schedviles. However, the 
coordinator did request 
and receive the written 
concerns of board members. 
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Process dc Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



11. In- at least 80^ of 
the secondary schools, a 
School Action Committee 
of students and teachers 
will be organized and 
hold at least one meeting 
a- month, as evidenced by 
the Environmental Educa- 
tion Coordinator's records. 



A repoii: form* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel* ■ 
The form was distributed 
to all secondary cadre 
members. The evaluator 
reviewed the completed 
report 3 and the coordi- 
nator' s records. 



Twenty-nine .of the 35 
secondary school groups 
returned completed rep:>rt 
forms. Seventy-six percent 
of the respondents had a 
SchDoT Action Conrniitteo, 
and 52^ the .respondents 
held at 'feast one meeting 
per month,** if the-foxir 
schools that didn't rei^pond 
had met the established 
crixeria, then 79^ of the 
secondary schools would 
have had a School Action 
Committee and ^% would 
have held at least one 
meeting per month. Thu{3 , 
in from 76-79^. of the 
secondary schools, a 
School Action Conmittee 
was organized and in from 
52-58^ of the. secondary 
schools, the comnittee 
held at least one monthly 
meeting. 

The objeictive was not met. 



**Schools holding at 
least eight monthly 
meetings were con- 
sidered to have held 
at least one meeting 
a month. 



12. The School Action. 
CoraraitteV^in at least 
eight secondary schools 
will gain experience in 
proposal writing by sub- 
mitting a mini-proposal 
to the Review Cpnmittee, 
as evidenced by the 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



The evaluation reviewed 
the coordinator's records. 



Review of the coordinator's 
records indicated that 15 
secondary schools have 
sutMnitted a mini-propoisal 
to the Review Conmittee. 

The objective was met. 




*See Appendix A, Form 1-4 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



15* At least 1056 of the 
elementary schools, will 
submit mini-proposals to 
the Review Committee, as 
evidenced by the Environ- 
mental Education Coordi- 
nator *s records. 



The evaluator reviewed 
the coordinator's records* 



Ten percent of the 
elementary schools 
have submitted 
proposals during 
the 19'^- 1973 
school year.** 

The objective was met. 



*^Pour proposals have 
been submitted. 
Three were submitted 
by single elementary 
schools and one was 
submitted by a clus- 
ter involving ten 
elementary schools. 
Thus, 13 schools were 
involved in submitting 
proposals for funding. 



14. At least 90% of the 
groups submitting an 
instjrumentation proposal 
will voice a concern in ^ 
writing for the environ- 
mental degradation that 
exists in. the .Milwaukee 
area, as evidenced by the 
project coordinator's and 
evaluator *s revijsw of the 
written proposal and any .. 
accompanying letters 
received. 



The Environmental Education 
Advisory Co'^cil's records 
were reviewed. 



After review of the ^ 
written proposals, the 
evaluator and coordinator 
agreed that all three 
instrumentation proposal' 
groups voiced a concern 
for the environmental 
degradation that exists 
in the Milwat?kee area. 

The objective was met. 



GCMPONEMT FIVE 
Urban Field Trip Pilot Progi-am 



Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



1 . The 'Urban Field Trip, 
participants will show . . 
improved understanding 
of the urban environment 
by showing a higher mean 
posttest than pretest 
score on an instrument 
measuring environmental 
concepts • 



Prior to the .fall program 
a 20 item paper and pencil 
test* was- develox>ed in ' 
cooperation with project 
personnel to measure urban 
environmental concepts. 

Prior to the spring 
program, some test items 
were changed as a result 
of an 'item analysis. These 
tests were administered to 
field trip participants 
before and after the trip. 



In the fall, of the 72 
participating classes, 
62 sutmltted pretest 
results and 68 submitted 
posttest results ..-^Analysis 
revealed a pretest mean of 
6,2 and a posttest mean of 
8.^2. J^' 

In the spring, of the 68 
participating classes, 
62 submitted pretest 
results and 63 sutaiiitted 
posttest results. Analysis 
revealed a pretest mean of 
7*7 and a posttest mean of 
10.2/ 



The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was^ therefore, met for 
the 1972-1973 ^project 
year. 



2. At least 30^ of the 
elementary students of 
ten selected classes 
will have been motivated 
by pretrip, ontrip, and 
posttrip activities to 
voluntarily perfoiro or 
begin one of the list 
of task siiggestions 
included in the media 
package within two 
weeks after the field 
trip, as indicated on 
a teacher* checklist. 



A questionnaire* was 
developed and sent with 
a list of suggested tasks 
to ten selected classes. 
Teachers were asked to 
complete and return the 
questionnaire; 



In the fall, seven of ten 
selected classes submitted 
completed questionnaires. 
Review of teacher records 
indicated that 87^ of the 
students voluntarily formed 
or started at least one of 
the task suggestions. 

In the spring, four of ten 
selected classes submitted 
completed questionnaires. 
Review of teacher records 
indicated that 63^ of the 
students voluntarily formed 
or started at least one of 
i:he task siiggestions. 



*See . Appendix A , Forms 5-1, 5-2 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



5. After using the 
materials at least 
10% of the teachers 
will rate on a 
questionnaire this 
audio/visual pre- 
, sentation and other 
' elements as effective 
in the environmental 
instruction of pupils. 



A questionnaire-^ was 
developed in cooperation 
vrLth project personnel. 
After using ^the field 
trip materials., the — 
questionnaire was 
completed by the • 
part i c ipa t ing 
teachers. 



(continued) 

The objective wan met for 
both the fall and spring]: 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1975 project 
year. 



In the fall, 49 of 72 - 
participating teachers 
returned the completed 
questionnaires. One 
hundred percent of the 
teachers using the 
materials rated the 
Urban Field Trip 
Teacher's Guide and the., 
kit of related materials 
as effective in the 
environmental instruction 
of pupils. Ninety-eight 
percent of the teachers 
using the materials rated 
the slide-tape presenta- 
tion as effective in the 
environmental instruction 
of pupils. ;5i 

In the spring, 3'3 of 68 
participating teachers 
returned the completed 
questionnaires . Ninety- 
eight percent of the 
teachers using the 
slide-tape presentation, 
SK% of the teachers using 
the Urban Field Trip ^ 
Teacher's Guide, and ^3% 
of the teachers using the 
kit of related materials 
rated these materials as 
effective in the environ- 
mental instruction of the 
pupils. 



^See Appendix A , Form 5-3 
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Product Objectives Procedures Findings 

^ (continued) 
The objective was met for 
both the fall" and spring 
semesters. The objective 
vjas, therefore, met for 
' the 1972-1973 project 
year. 



\. At least 10^ of 
those secondary groups 
which have participated 
in the field trips vail ' 
perform at least one 
activity related to the 
field trip, as evidenced 
by teacher records. (i.e. , 
Submit a written sugges- 
tion for the development 
of the site visited 
amplifying a suggestion 
made at the site, or plan' 
and/or carry out a related 
activity discussed on the 
field trip within their 
own cluster, or write a 
mini-proposal through the 
Open End Grant Program to 
-implement a related 
activity.) 



5. Ai 

firsi 

leafi^ .70% 3? the 
se^ondaiy students 
f/om the school action 
groups visiting any one 
of the sites will show 
.an understanding of 
ecological interrela- 
tionships by answering 
correctly seven out of 
ten questions about 
^ these interrelationships. 




A survey f om* was 
developed and, afl^er the 
field trip, it was com- 
pleted by participating 
teachers « 



Paper and pencil tests* 
for each site were de- 
veloped in cooperation 
with project personnel. 



Ten of 13 participating 
groups returned completed 
sui*vey forms. One hundred 
percent of these ten sec- 
ondary groups performed 
at least one activity 
related to the field 
trip. 

The objective was met. 



1 



Thirteen field trips were 
conducted, four during the 
fall semester and nine 
during the spring semester. 
Nine of the 13 groups- 
submitted test results. 
Seventy-nine percent of the 
238 secondary stxadents from 
the nine responding groups 
met the criterion. 

The objective was met. 



♦See Appendix A , Porms 5-5 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



6. rCz the end of each 
field trip ac least JO^ 
of the participating 
groups o:' ;3econdary 
students will be able 
to make at least two 
environinentally-sound 
suggestions for site 
development and use,, 
as judged by project 
personnel. 



A survey form***" was 
developed. Each partici- 
pating group was asked to 
give two or more siiggor?- 
tions for site development 
and use. The suggestions 
reflected group consensus • 



Tv>;elve of 1"5 parti oi on t.in/': 
groups returned compJotod 
survey forms. Oni: himdT\Hi 
percont of tlioso ^;:roupt3 
made two or more .^^uggestlono 
for site development and use 

The objective was met. 



Process 5: T^anagement 
Objectives 

7.. A selected group 
of participants will 
revise and finalize 
the field trip media 
package which will 
include audio and/or 
visual materials, a 
teacher's guide, and 
student materials. 
This objective will 
be considered 
attained if a curric- 
ulum specialist and a 
media specialist rate 
the package satisfac- 
tory or better on a 
checklist containing- 
the media package 
criteria prior to 
its use. ' 



Procedures 

A checklist will be 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 



Findings 

This objective vjas not 
measured. 

The field trip media 
package is still in 
the process of bolng 
revised or finalized. 



"^^-See Appendix -A, Form 5-6 
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Process 'j-. Management 
QbjeoDives 

At ieafjt 20 
elementary schools' 
from allTbf those 
schools serving the 
Kodel Cities Neigh- 
borhood will accept 
th'V: invitation to 
participate in the 
Urban Field Trip 
Pilot Project, as 
evidenced by the 
Environmental 
Education Coordi- 
nator's j^ecords. 



Procedures . 

A -list of Model Cities 
schools accepting the 
invitation to' partici- 
pate in the fall Urban 
Field Trips was sent to 
the project e valuator 
by the coordinator. 



Findings 

T'.'/enty--six elementary school 
serving the Mocel Cities 
Tv'eighborhood accepted the 
invitation to participate in 
the Urban Field Trip Project 
15 during the fall semester 
and 11 during the spring 
semester. 

The objective vjas met. 



9- At least 18 of the 
school action groups 
from the 3^ secondary 
schools will visit two 
sites sometime during 
the 1972-1973 school 
year — Demonstration 
Farm, Havrthorne Glen, 
Pott^er Forest, and a 
Model Cities Neighbor- 
liood play:';roui]d, etc. 



A listing of the 
participating secondary 
groups and the sites 
visited was received 
from the Environmental 
Education Coordinator. 



Groups from ten secondary 
groups participated in the 
program. Only three groups 
visited two different , sites. 

The objective was not met. 



ERIC 
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Process k Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Pindinjgs 



10. The Environmental 
Education Coordinator 
will make arrangemer 
to procure a qualifiea 
consultant for each of 
the field trips planned 
in the elementary pro- 
ject, if needed, and 
the secondary project. 
A consultant will be 
judged qualified if he 

(a) has a backgroimd 
relating to topic (3) 
that will be discussed 
on the field trip and 

(b) has. experience in 
conducting similar 
visitations. This 
objective v;ill be 
considered attained 
if all of the afore- 
mentioned guidelines 
are followed 90% of ' 
the time, as evidenced . 
by the Environmental ^ 
Fxiucation Coordinator's 
records. 



The Environmental Education 
Coordinator supplied a list 
of consultants employed for 
each elementary and secon- 
dary field trip. The list 
included each consultant's 
appropriate background and 
experience. The evaluator 
determined whether the 
listed qualifications met 
the guidelines outlined^ in 
the objectives. 



A consultant meeting the 
qualification guidelines 
was present on all 70 
elementary field trips 
and on five of the 13 
secondary field trips. / 
A qualified contjultant 
was procured for 90^ of 
the elemeg^ary and the 
secondary field trips. 

The objective ivas met. 



11. On at least Q% of 
the field trip occasions 
the teacher of the class 
or cadre member in charge 
of the school action 
groups will be present 
and participating in the 
Field Trip Pilot Program 
experience.. This objec- 
tive vrill be* ascertained 
from the Environmental 
Education Coordinator's 
attendance records. 



Attendance records for the 
secondary field trips were 
reviewed by the evaluator. 



On 100^ of the secondary 
field trip occasions, the 
teacher of the class or 
cadre member in charge of 
the group was present and 
participated in the field 
trip experience, 
i 

' The objective was met. 



COMPONENT SIX 
Student Leadership Workshop 



Product Objectives 

1, At the end of the 
three week workshop, 
at least 70,'? of the 
students will be able 
to demonstrate their 
written knowledge of 
r*Llva,ukee ' s environ- 
mental problems by 
identifying five or 
more environmental 
problem areas and 
suggesting reasonr 
able approaches to 
their solution. 



Procedvires 

A paper and pencil test* 
was developed and admin- 
istered to the workshop 
participants after the 
workshop. Project 
personnel judged the 
reasonableness of the 
suggested approaches to 
the solutions of environ- 
mental problems. 



Findings 

Seventy-eight percent of 
the students identified 
five or more environmen- 
tal problem areas and 
were judged to have 
suggested reasonable 
approaches to these 
problems , 

The 'objective was met. 



2. By the end of the 
school year, at least 
30;S of summer ^school 
workshop students 
will show positive 
ecological values by 
being constructively 
active in one or more 
environmental activi- 
ties in their schools, 
as reported by cadre 
members. 



A survey form* was 
developed in cooperation 
vjlth project personnel 
and cadre members i^ere 
asked to complete the 
survey. 



Twenty-six of 5^ surveyed 
cadre members responded to 
the survey. Cadre member ;i 
identified 59 of 92 sunimer 
school workshop students.** 
Seventy-six percent of the 
identified A^e re, in the 
opinion of a cadre member, 
constructively active in 
one or more environmental , 
activities in their schools. 

The objective v/as not met. 

**Thirty-three students vjere 
not identified. Assuming 
all ;53 were constructively 
active, 78 of the 92—- 
students, 85/^, would have 
met the established 
criterion. Thus, at least 
76^0, but no more than 855^, 
of the students met the . 
performance criterion. 



*See ^Appendix A,. Ponns 6-1, 4-1 
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Product Cb joo:>ives' 

3. By the end of ^-tiie 
school year, at least 
90%^ of sui:imer sohiool 
v;orks hop students 
participating in the 
Student Leadership 
Workshop v/ill be 
reported by cadre 
members to liave 
played leadership 
roles in one or more 
environmental activ- 
ities in their schools. 



Procedures 

A survey forui'^ was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel 
and cadre members, were 
asked to complete the 
survey. 



Kind I \\:\:' 

lVenty-si>: of "^^^ :;urvryt.\l 
cadre membeno t\'r.poiuieii l-o 
tlie tiurvey. Fort.y-oni^ 
^7 sunnner school workoliop 
students were ideiiti Tied 
by cadre members. -^-^ 
Pifty-one percent o.f those 
identified were, in the 
opinion of a cadre member, 
constructively active in 
one or more environmental 
activities in their schools. 

The objective was not met, 

"^Six students were not 
identified. Assuming all 
six met the established 
criterion, '2? of 47 
students, 57/S> would have 
met the performance . stan- 
dard. Thus, at~teast 
but no .more than ^7% 9 of 
the students met the per- 
formance criterion. 



4, At the end of the 
two week workshop, at 
least JOfo of the 
participating schools 
will have developed 
approved plans of 
action to iiiitiate 
environmental 
activities in their 
respective schools 
during the 1972-1973 
school year, as 
evidenced by the 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



Copies of approved plans 
of action developed by 
participating schools 
were received from the 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator and reviewed 
by the e valuator. 



t 

Sixteen schools were 
represented at the workshop. 
All 16 school groups, 100J6 
of the participating school 
groups, developed school 
action plans, 

Tlie objective was met. 



*See Appendix A, Form 4-1 
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Product: r:bJectivGs 



Procedures 



Findings 



•5. At Inast 80^ of 
participating school 
groups with approved 
plans of action will 
accomplish the^ one and 
two priority objectives 
of their plan of action 
by the scheduled dates. 
The accomplishment of 
this objective will be 
determined by project 
personnel ♦ 



A questionnaire* was 
developed in cooperation 
^/d.th project personnel. 
Student and faculty cadre 
were asked to cooperatively 
complete the questionnaire. 
Additionally, the evaluator 
interviewed six of the 
school action groups. 



Fourteen of the 16 school , 
groups responded to the 
questionnaire , Fifty 
percent of the responding 
groups indicated they had 
accomplished the one or 
two priority objectives 
by the scheduled dates. 

The objective was not met, 

**Two schools did not 
resporid to the question- 
naire. If both of these 
schools met the estab- 
lished criteria, 56;S of 
the school groups would 
have met the objective. 
Therefore, between 50/« 
to 56^ of the school 
groups met the estab- 
lished criteria. 



6. As a result of 
meetings held during 
the school year, the 
citywide student cadre 
will develop an 
environmental plan and 
accomplish its priority 
objective (s). 



The ievaluator requested a 
copy of the plan"a;nd re- 
viewed the Environmental 
Education Coordinator's 
records. 



The citywide student cadre 
did not develop an environ- 
mental plan,-^-^ 

The objective was^not met. 

*-**^he citywide student cadre 
v;ere involved in planning 
three student cadre meet- 
ings, a recycling drive, 
and a symposium. 



*See Appendix A, Ponn 4-1 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 

7. At least 80^ of 
the participants in 
the Student Leadership ^ 
Workshop will indicate 
on a questionnaire that 
the workshop was effec- 
tive in transmitting the 
information and providing 
•the experiences necessary 
to enable them to serve 
as environmental leaders 
in their schools. 



Procedures 

A questionnaire* was 
developed and administered 
to participants at the end 
of the Student Leadership 
Workshop. 



Flndin^a 

Forty- six of 53 participants 
responded, Ninety-one percent 
of the respondents indicated 
the workshop was effective in 
transmitting the information 
and providing the experiences 
necessary to enable them to 
serve as the environmental 
leaders in their schools. 

The objective was met. 



8. At least 80^ of 
participants in the 
Environmental Issues 
Workshop will indicate 
on a questionnaire that 
the workshop increased 
their awareness of the . 
range of environmental 
problems facing the , 
community. 



A questionnaire* was 
developed and administered 
to participants at the end 
of the Environmental Issues 
Workshop, 



Eighty of 81 participants 
responded . Eighty-nine 
percent of the respondents 
indicated that the workshop 
increased their awareness of 
the range of environmental 
problems facing the community. 

The, objective was met. 



*See ApT,pendix A, Forms 6-7, 6-8 
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COMPONENT SEVEN 
Exceptional Education/Handicapped Program 



Product Objectives 

1 . At the end of the 
fall camping session, 
at least 70JC of the 
students participating 
in the cajnping program 
will identify on a 
survey three or more 
ecological problems 
suggested by study 
of the'^amp site. 



Procedures 

After the camping experi- 
ence, a paper and pencil 
test* was administered to 
LaVamway students parti- 
cipating in the camping 
activities. One of the 
project's teachers gave 
directions, asked for a 
few examples and helped 
students with spelling. 



Findings 

Ten of 13 camping partici-. 
pants responded . Ninety 
percent of these students 
identified three or more 
ecological problems sug- 
gested by study at the 
camp site. 

The objective was met. 



2. At the end of the 
spring caniping session, 
at least 70^ of the 
students participating 
in the camping program 
will list on a survey 
two or more solutions 
to at least three of 
the problems they 
identified in the 
fall. 



After the spring camping 
session a paper and pencil 
test* was administered to 
the students.. 



All nine students that . 
identified three or more 
ecologicaj. problems in 
the fall responded to 
the paper and pencil test. 
Twenty- two percent of the 
students listed two or more 
solutions to at least three 
of the problems. 

The objective was not met. 



3* At the end of the 
1972-1973 school year, 
at least 6o^ of the 
students enrolled in 
the Milwa\ikee Public 
Schools/Boys* Club 
Program classes for 
eight months or more 
will show a gain of 
at least five months 
in reading recogni- 
tion, as measured by 
the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test. 



The Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test was 
administered to the 
students upon enrollment 
in the Boys' Club Program. 
The same test was adminis- 
tered in June 1973 to .the 
students enrolled in the 
program for eijght months 
or more. 



During the 1972-1973 school 
year 13 students were enrol- 
led in the program for eight 
months or more. Thirty-one 
percent of these students 
showed a gain of at least 
five months in reading 
recognition. 

The objective was not met. 



*See Appendix A, Form 7-1 
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Pi\>duct 0bje(5tdve3 



Procedures 



At the end of the 
1972-1973 school year, 
-at least 60% of the 
students enrolled in 
the Milwa\akee Public 
Schools/Boys' Club 
Progi^ classes for 
eight months or more 
will show a gain of 
at least five months 
in reading comprehen- 
sion, as measured by 
the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test and/ 
or Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test. 



The Peabody Individual 
Abhieveraent Test was 
administered to the 
students upon enrollment 
in the"*B6ys» Club Program^ 
The same test was adminis- 
tered in June 1973 "to the 
students enrolled in the 
program for eight .months 
or more» 



During the 1972-1 97 school 
year 13 students were enrol- 
led in the program for eight 
months or more. Thirty-one 
percent of these students 
showed a gain of at least 
five raont'.is in reading 
comprehension. 

The objective was not met. 



5. At the end of the 
1972-1973 school year, 
at least 60^" of the 
students enrolled in 
the Milwaukee Public 
Schobls/Boys • Club 
Program classes for 
eight months or more 
will show a gain of 
at least five 'months 
in mathematics, as 
measured by the 
Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test and/ 
or Stanford Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test. 



The Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test was 
administered to the 
students upon enrollment 
in the Boys' Club Program. 
The same test was adminis- 
tered in June- 1973 "to the 
students enrolled in the 
program for eight months 
or more. 



During the 1972-1973 school 
year 13 students were enrol- 
led in the program for eight 
months or more. Sixty- two 
percent of these students 
showed a gain of at least 
five months in matheniatics. 

The objective was met. 
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6. At least 50jg of 
students enrolled ii.i 
the Milwaiakee Public 
Schools/Boys* Club 
Program placed in the 
regular classroom in 
September 1972 will 
remain in the regular 
classroom for the 
school year, as 
evidenced by the 
Milwaukee Public 
Schools' records. 



The names of students 
enrolled in the program 
and placed back in the 
regular classroom in 
September 1972 i^iere 
received from the 
program s\q)ervisor. 
Milwaukee Public Schools" 
records were reviewed to 
determine those students 
remaining in the regular 
classroom for the school 
year. 



Pour students enrolled in 
the Milwaukee Public 
Schools/Boys' Club Program 
during the 1971-1972 school r 
year returned to the regular 
classroom in September 1972. 
Three of these returned to 
Milwaukee Public Schools, 
one upon the recommendation 
of the LaVamway staff and 
two of their own accord. All 
three students remained in 
the regular classroom for 
the '^972-1973 school year. 

The objective was met. 
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Product Objectives 

7« Average daily attend- 
ance for students in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools/ 
Boys* Club Program during 
the 1972-1973 school year 
will be equal to or 
greater than the average 
daily attendance for the 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
junior high schools in 
the Model Cities Neigh- 
borhood* 



Procedu3?es ^ 

Milwaukee Public Schools* 
a:ttendance records. for the 
three Model Cities junior 
high schools and the Boys' 
Club Program were reviewed 
and cCTJpared, 



Findings 

Average daily attendance 
for the students in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools/ 
Boys' Club Program during 
the. 1972-1973 school year 
was 80^0 Average daily 
attendance for Milwaukee 
Public Schools junior high 
schools in the Model Cities 
Neighborhood was 785^* 

The objective was met. 



8, At least 6056 of the 
program students will be 
judged through reference 
to ane;Cdotal records by 
at least three of four 
project staff members 
to have demonstrated 
improved social inter- 
action with his peers 
during the program year, 
as evidenced by a staff 
survey. 



The staff members kept 
anecdotal records, A staff 
survey was designed,* The 
staff members completed 
the survey after reference 
to the anecdotal records. 



Analysis of survey x*esponses 
indicated that six of 26 
students, 23^, demonstrated 
improved social interaction' 
with. their peers. 

The objective was not met. 



9, By the end 'of each 
semester, at least 8056 
of students will have 
volunteered to assist 
in Itinch preparation 
and clean-up at least 
two times, as deter- 
mined by a review of 
daily sign-up sheets. 



The project staff kept 
records of the students 
volunteering each day to 
assist in lunch prepara- 
tion and clean-up. The 
students enrolled at 
LaVamway during or 
before November 1972 
were used to measiire 
this objective during 
the fall semester. The 
objective was not measured 
during the spring semester 
because the student lunch 
duty records were lost. 



During the fall semester, 
18 of 22 students, 82^, 
enrolled before November 
31, 1972, had volunteered 
two times for lunch prep- 
aration and clean-up,** 

The objective was met for 
the fall semester. The 
objective was not meastrred 
for the spring semester, 

**Students were considered 
enrolled in the program 
if they were present on 
a trial or a permanent 
basis. 



*See Appendix A, Form 7-8 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



10. At the. end of each 
semester, at least 60% 
of students enrolled in 
the program vd.ll show a 
positive feeling toward 
their social and physi- 
cal environment in the 
classroom and. lunchroom, 
individual counseling, 
and camp activities, as 
measured by a locally 
devised questionnaire • 



An attitude scale* was 
designed. The students, 
present the days of the 
interviews were selected 
at random and asked sev- 
eral questions*. In the 
fall, two judges inter- 
viewed each student and 
decided if the responses . 
to these questions were 
positive or negative. 
In the spring, one judge 
interviewed eight students 
and the other six students. 
Each judge made judgments 
in regard to only those 
students personally 
interviewed. 



At the end of the fall 
semester, .15 of the 22 
students who were 
enrolled before November 
51, 1972 vrere intei'V'iewed 
at random^ Eighty percent 
of students interviewed 
showed a positive atti- 
tude.** At the end of the 
second semester, 14 of 26 
students were inteirviewed 
at random. Eighty-six 
percent of the students 
interviewed showed a 
positive attitude. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1975 project 
year. 

**One judge indicated that 
15 of 15 students inter- 
viewed showed a positive 
attitude.' The other judge 
indicated that 11 of 1 5 
students showed a posi- 
tive attitude. The 80^ 
figure is an average of • 
these proportions. 



Process & Management 
Objectives 

11. At the end of the 
fall and spring camping 
session at least 75^ of 
students involved in 
the camping experience 
will have participated 
in at least two out of 
ten conservation/envi- 
ronmental activities. 



Procedures 

A staff report form* was 
developed and distributed 
to camp staff. Records of 
student participation in 
environmental activities 
were kept by camp staff. 
The records were reviei^ed 
by the department. 



• Findings 

In both the spring and^ fall, 
100^ of students attending 
camp participated in at least 
two environmental activities. 

The objective was met. 



*See Appendix Pl, Forms 7-10, 7-11 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



^Rr.ocediirea 



Findings 



12. Project personnel 
in cooperation vd.th 
the Boys* Club Camping 
Director will plan the 
camping experience^: and 
initiate canrp activi- 
ties by October 2nd in 
fall and May 21st in 
spring as evidenced by 
the Environmental Edu- 
. cation Coordinator's 
records. 



The coordinator ' s records 
were reviewed to determine 
when the camp began in the 
fall and in the spring. 



Camp activities were • 
initiated on October 
197^' and on May ^M, l')7 5. 

The objectiv^e was met. 



13. Project personnel 
and the appropriate 
consiiltants will screen 
and select at least 15 
students to be enrolled 
in the program by Octo- 
ber 2nd as evidenced by 
the Environmental Edu- 
cation Coordinator's 
records. 



The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to determine 
those students enrolled in 
the program by October 2nd. 



Review of the coordinator's 

records revealed that 15 

students were enrolled in 

the program by October 2, 
1972. ^He 

The objective was met. 

**0f the 15 s,tudents 
. enrolled by October 2nd, 
nine were permanently 
enrolled and six were on 
a trial basis. Of the 50 
students enrolled in the 
program by the end of the 
first semester, 22 were 
permanently enrolled and 
eight were on a trial 
basis. Those on a trial 
basis were subsequently 
permanently enrolled in 
the program. 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 

14. By the end of the 
first semester project 
staff and appropriate 
consultants will 
complete the screening 
and selection process 
and program enrollment 
will total 30 students 
as evidenced by the ^ 
Environmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



Procedures 

The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to determine 
those students enrolled in 
the program by the end of 
the first semester. 



Findings 

Review of the coordinator's 
records revealed that 30 
students were enrolled in 
thv^ program by the end of 
the first semester.** 

The objective was met. 

f*Of the 15 students 

enrolled by October 2nd, 
nine were permanently 
enrolled and six were on 
a trial basis. Of the 3^ 
students enrolled in the 
program by the end of the 
first semester, 22 were 
permanently enrolled and 
eight were on a trial 
basis. Those on a trial 
basis were subsequently 
permanently elir oiled in 
the program. 



15. At the end of the 
fall camping session, 
staff members will 
submit in writing to 
the program director 
and Eavi'roimiental 
Education Coordinator 
at least five sugges- 
tions for changes in 
camp oj>eration and/or 
program as evidenced 
by the Environmental 
Education Coordina- 
tor's records* 



The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to detennine 
if staff members submitted 
in writing at least five 
suggestions for changes. 



Review of the coordinator's 
records indicated that staff 
members sutand.tted in writing 
eight suggestions for change. 

The objective was met. 



0 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procadures 



Findings 



16. At the end of the 
fall and spring camping 
session, staff members 
will sutMtiit in writing 
to the program director 
and Environmental Edu- 
cation Coordinator at 
least five successful 
camp operations and/or 
program activities, as 
evidenced by the Envi- 
ronmental Education 
Coordinator's records. 



The coordin/itor's records 
were reviewed to determine 
if staff members submitted 
in writing at least five 
successful camp operations 
and/or program activities. 



At the end of the fall 
camping session, staff 
members submitted in 
writing 15 successful 
camp operations and/or 
program' activities. 

At the end of the spring 
camping session, staff 
members submitted in 
writing 25 successful 
camp operations and/or 
program activities. 

The objective was met. 



17. The program teachers 
will meet at least three 
times during the school 
year with parents of each 
student participating in 
the Milwaukee Public 
Schools/Boys' Club 
Prograjn, as evidenced 
by the program director. 



The program teachers 
submitted records from 
parental conferences to 
the program director. 
The evaluator reviewed 
the records of parental 
conferences. 



Review of the records 
indicated that program 
teachers met at least 
three times during the" 
school year with the 
parents of two of the 
26 students. For the 
students enrolled prior 
to Jantxary 1, 1975> "the 
criterion was met for 
one of 17 students. 



The objective was not 
met. 



18. The program social 
worker will meet at 
least two times during 
each semester with the 
parents of each student 
participating in. the 
Milwaukee Public 
Schools/Boys' Club 
Program, as evidenced 
by written records to 
the program director. 



The program social worker 
''submitted records for all 
parental conferences to 
tile program director. The 
evaluator reviewed the 
records of parental 
conferences. 



For the 17 students 
enrolled prior to 
January 1, 1973f "the 
social worker met at 
least two times the 
first semester with 
the parents of each 
student. 

The objective was met 
for the first semester. 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



P3X)cedure3 



Findings 



(continued) 
" During the second semester, 
the social worker met at 
least two times with the 
parents of all students 
enrolled, after January 1 , 
During the second 
semester, no conferences 
were recorded with parents 
/ of the 17 students enrolled 

before January 1, 1973. 

The objective was not met 
for the second semester. 



19« The program director 
will submit a monthly 
report of program activi- 
ties to the Environmental 
Education Coordinator, as 
evidenced by the Environ- 
mental Education Coordi- 
nator's records. 



The coordinator's records 
were reviewed to determine 
if the program director 
submitted monthly reports. 



During the first semester, 
the program director did 
not submit monthly reports 
to the Environmental Edu- 
cation Coprdinat or. . During 
the second semester, the 
program director submitted 
monthly reports for all 
months , February through 
June, that the LaVamway 
Center operated. 

The objective was not met. 
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CCMPONEhTT EIGHT 
Demonstration Farm Pilot Program 



Product Objectives 

1. Within two weeks 
after the Demonstration 
Pam experience at least 
75^ of the visiting 
students (Grades 4-6) 
will indicate a knowledge 
of human dependence upon 
the rural environment by 
answering correctly at 
least 70^ of the ques- 
tions on a paper and 
pencil test. 



Procedures 

A ten item paper and 
pencil test"^ was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel to 
measure the knowledge of 
human dependence upon the 
rural environment • The 
instrument was adminis- 
tered to participating 
students within two weeks 
after their experience in 
the farm program. Grades 
4-6 participated in fall 
and Grades 3^5 participa- 
ted in spring. 



Findings 

In the fall, 13 of the 15 
participating classes were 
asked to take the test; 10 
sulanitted test results. 
Eighty-two percent of the 
students completing the 
test received a score of 
at least 7QJ6, 

In the spring, l4 of the 15 
participating, classes were 
asked to take the test; 12 
sutanitted test results. 
Eighty- three percent of the 
students completing the test 
received a score of at least 

m. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1973 project 
year. 



2. At least-75^ of the 
participating primary 
classroom teachers will 
respond to a survey 
. given after the field 
trip stating that they 
believe their students 
(a) are more knowledge- 
able of the working farm 
and the fanner's role in 
today's society, (b) are 
more aware of the rural 
environment than before 
the trip, and (c) have a 
greater understanding of 
•farm products, and farm 
production methods. 



A teacher survey* was 
developed and distributed 
to the teachers of primary 
classes scheduled for a 
trip to the farm. This 
survey was completed after 
the trip. 



In the fall six of seven 
participating teachers 
responded to the survey. 
One hundred percent re- 
ported that they believed 
their students were more 
knowledgeable of the farm 
and the farmer's role in 
today's society. One 
hundred percent reported 
that they believed their 
students were more aware 
of the rural environment 
than before the trip. 
Eighty-three percent 
reported^.their students 
have greater understand- 
ing of farm products and 
fam production methods. 



*See Appendix A, Forms 8-1, 
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Product Objectives 



Procedures 



Fi ndi ngs 



(continued) 

In the spring nine of 1^ 
participating teachers 
responded to the survey. 
One hundred percent re- 
ported that they believed 
their students were more 
knowledgeable of the farm 
and the farmer's role in 
today's society. One 
hundred -percent reported 
that they believed their 
students were more aware . 
of the rural environment 
than before the trip. 
Eighty-three percent 
reported their students 
have greater understand- 
ing of fam products and 
farm production methods. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1975 project 
year. 



3. After the field 
trip experience has 
been completed, at 
least 75/^ of the 
primary and inter- 
mediate teachers 
who submit written 
trip expectations 
will respond to a 
survey that, in 
general , their 
expected outcomes 
have been attained. 



Participating primary & 
intermediate classroom 
teachers were asked to 
formulate written trip 
expectations prior to 
the trip. A teacher 
survey* was developed 
and distributed to the 
I>articipating teachers. 
This survey was to be 
completed after the 
trip. 



In the fall, 22 of 26 
participating primary & 
intermediate classroom 
teachers were asked to 
respond to the survey. 
Sixteen formulated 
written trip expecta- 
tions and 12 of these 
responded to the survey. 
One hundred percent of 
those responding report- 
ed that, in general, their 
expected outcomes .had been 
attained. 



*See Appendix A, Poiros 8-2, 8-3 
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Product Objectives 



Procedtires 



Findings 



(continued) 

In the spring, 26 of 29 
participating primary & 
intermediate classroom 
teachers ^^rere asked to 
respond to the survey. 
Twenty-one formulated 
written trip expecta- 
tions and l8 of these 
responded to the survey. 
Seventy-eight percent of 
those responding report- 
ed that, in general, their 
expected outcomes had been 
attained. 

The objective was met for 
both the fall and spring 
semesters. The objective 
was, therefore, met for 
the 1972-1975 project 
year. 



Process & Management 
Objectives 

4. At least of 
the classes (Grades 
4-6) participating 
in the program will 
plant a classroom 
"garden*' with 
supplies provided 
by the program as 
evidenced by a 
teacher survey. 



Procedures 

A teacher survey* was 
developed and distributed 
td participating interme- 
diate classroom teachers. 
This survey was to be 
completed after the field 
trip. 



Findings 

In the fall, the teachers 
from 11 of the 15 partici- 
pating classes were asked 
to respond to the survey. 
Zero percent reported 
having planted a 
classroom garden.** 



*See Appendix A, Ponn 8-5 
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Process Sc Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



(continued) 

In the spring, the teachers 
from l4 of the 15 partici- 
pating classes were asked 
to respond to the survey. 
Eleven teachers responded 
to the survey. Eighty-one 
percent reported haying 
planted a classroom gar- 
den. Overall, spring and 
fall combined, 55^ of the 
respondents reported hav- 
ing planted a classroom 
garden. 

The objective was not met 
d\iring the fall semester, 
but was met for the spring 
semester. The objective was 
not met for the 1972-1975 
project year. 

-^Only classes visiting 
the fana in the spring 
were supplied with seed 
and soil. This and the 
inappropriateness of 
fall planting activities 
contributed to the low 
percentage of classes 
participating in the 
planting activities. 



5. At least J>5% of 
the students (Grades 
^6) will participate 
in a planting activity 
in their school or 
corammity within three 
weeks after the farm 
visitation. 



A student s\irvey* was 
developed and copies 
were submitted to the 
participating inter- 
mediate classroon 
teachers. The teachers 
were to administer the 
survey to the students 
three weeks after the 
trip to the farm, 

. *See Appendix'A, Form 8-5 



In the fall, eight of the 
11 participating classes 
submitted survey results. 
Nine percent of the 195 
students completing the 
survey indicated that 
they participated in 
a planting activity 
in their school or 
community."^ 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



(continued) 

In the spring, 1? of the 
1b participating classes 
submitted survey results. 
Eighty-five percent of 255 
students completing the 
survey indicated that they 
participated in a planting 
activity in their school 

or community. Overall, 

spring and fall combined, 
52^ of students completing 
the survey indicated that 
they had participated in 
such a planting activity. 

The objective was not met 
during the fall semester, 
but was met during the 
spring semester. The 
objective was met for 
the 1972-1973 project 
year, 

**Only classes visiting 
the fam in the spring 
were supplied with seed 
and soil. This and the 
inappropriateness of 
fall planting activities 
contributed to the low 
percentage of classes 
participating in the 
planting activities. 



6, At least 85^ of 
the. students (Grades 
4-6) will actively 



A teacher observation form* 
was develoi>ed and copies 
were submitted to the 
participating intermediate^ 
classrocxn teachers. This 
form was to be completed 
during the trip to the 
faitn. 



participating classes 
were asked to respond 
to the survey. Six 



In the fall, teachers 
from 11 of the 15 



participate fn small 
group activities on 
the farm as evidenced 
by a teacher obsei^va- 
tion form. 



teachers completed the 
observation form. The 
teachers repoirted that 
hA% of their students 
actively participated 
in small group activ- 
ities. 



*See Appendix A, Pom 8-6 
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Process & "Management 

Objectives Procedtires Findinga 

(continued) 

In the spring, teachers 
from ^k of the 15 parti- 
cipating classes were 
asked to respond to the 
sxirvey. Ten teachers 
responded to the survey. 
These teachers resi)onded 
that 525^ of the students 
actively participated in 
small group activities. 



The objective was not 
met for either the fall 
or spring semester. The 
ob.iective was, therefore, 
not met for the 1972-1973 
project year. 



7. At least 75^ of 
the participating 
primary classroom 
teachers will plan 
to incorporate the 
"visit to the farm" 
unit in their 
classroom unit of 
study on famang, 
as determined by 
a teacher sumrey. 



A teacher survey* was 
developed in cooperation 
with project personnel. 
Survey fonns were mailed 
to the primary teachers 
participating in the fall 
and spring farm trips. 



Twelve of 18 participating 
primary teachers completed 
surveys. One hundred 
percent of the respondents 
indicated that they plan 
to incorporate the "visit 
to the farm" \anit. 

The objective was met. 



*See Appendix A, Form 8-7 
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Process & 14anagement 
. Objectives 

8^ At least 45 classes — • 
^^■^ will participate in the 
two segiaents of the 
Demonstration Pam Pro- 
gram dxzring the 1972-73 
school year. Over 5P^ of 
the classes will be from 
the schools serving the 
Model Cities - Neighborhood 
and approximately 15^ of 
the classes will be from 
non-public schools in 
Milwaiikee. Approximately 
one-third of the classes 
will participate in the 
A Visit to the Farm 
segment with two-thirds 
participating in the 
Productivity of the Land 
segment. 



Procedures 

A listing of all the 
participating schools 
and classes was sent 
to the department by^ 
the program supervisor. 



Findings 

Fifty-five classes 
participated in the 
two segments of the 
Demonstration Farm 
Program, 26 during 
the fall of 1972 • 
and 29 during the 
spring of 1973- 
Forty-nine percent 
of these classes 
were from schools 
serving the Model " 
Cities Neighborhood; 
18^ of these classes 
were from non-public 
schools. Forty- five 
percent of the 
classes participated 
in the A Visit to the 
Farm segment with 55^ 
participating in the 
Productivity of the 
Land segment. 

The objective was not 
met in its entirety. 
The number of parti- 
cipating classes from 
non-public schools 
met the established 
criterion. Over ^0% 
of the schools orig- 
inally scheduled for 
the farm trip were 
Model Cities Schools, 
but due to inclement 
weather, four sched- 
uled trips involving 
Model Cities Schools . 
were canceled. The 
farm schedule did not 
permit a reschediJiling 
of those trips and, 
therefore, less than 

of the trips held 
involved Model Cities 
Schools. The number of 
classes participating 
in the two program 
components' did not 
meet the expected 
percentages. 
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Process & Management 
Objectives 



Procedures 



Findings 



9. The pi^ogram supervisor 
will establish lines of 
conminication with the 
program personnel at the 
farm and will submit a 
monthly progress report 
to the Environmental 
Education Coordinator, 



The program supervisor's 
reports to the Environmen- 
tal Education Coordinator 
were reviewed. 



Environmental Education 
Farm trips took place 
in September, October, 
March, April, and May, 
The program supervisor 
submitted reports to 
the Environmental 
Education Coordinator 
for September, October, 
and June. 



The objective was not met. 



SECTION III 
THE PLANNING PROCESS 

In the time-line and schedules of the EnvironmentaJ. Education Project, many 
days throughout the ^year were spent in administrative planning activities • 
Because of early deadline dates for the submission of the 197>-7^ Continuation 
Application required by the United iStates Office of Education, the planning and 
preparation time schedule had to be condensed into a period of one and one-half 
months. It was determined by the project director that no groups would be ex- 
cluded from participation in thie planning or needs assessment in spite of the 
short time period prior to the preparation of the Continuation Application Propo- 
sal, 

One strong recommendation made in both the Interim and Pinal Evaluation Audit 
Reports for the first year of operation was that project personnel move to esta- 
blish a systematic and definitive needs assessment for the Environmental Educa^ 
tion Project, the results of vAiich would then be translated, into program objec- 
tives. 

In response to this reconmendation, program and evaluation personnel coopera- 
tively created a needs assessment instrument for use with the various planning 
groups. Appendix C contains this instrument. These groups were designated as 
being sensitive to both emerging concex>ts in environmental education and to the 
needs of their constituents. The instrument and the process were designed to 
help determine program direction and to aid in establishing priorities. 
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The planning and needs assessment processes included meetings with project 
personnel, program supervisors, the Executive Committee of the Advisory Council, 
the Advisory Council, the teacher cadre, the student cadre, and the Model Cities 
Education Committee (see Schedule, Page 1 25). 
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PLANNING" - CONTINUATIGN APPLICATION 
January and February, 1973 



January 3 
January K 

January 9 
January 8-15 

January 9 
January 13 

January 18 
January 19 

January 27 

January 29- 
Pebruary 2 

February 5-9 

February 5 

February 12 



Project personnel s 1:30 p.m*, Room 252 

To establish procedures and dates for Continuation Application 

Executive Committee Advisory Coimcil : 4:00 p.m., Rooms 129-136 

To prepare forT5l^anning role and individual conmittee involve- 
ment / 

Model Cities Education Cocmi-tiee^ : 7:30 p.m. 
To prepare for Model Cities involvement in planning process 

Advisory Council Conmittee Meetings 

To assess component comnittees regarding needs (dates and times 
to be determined by each chairman) 

Teacher Cadre Meeting : 4:00 p.m., Room 210-211 
To prepare for planning role 

Sat\irday planning, teacher cadre': 8:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon, cafe- 
teria 

(Needs assessment and planning) 

.Student Cadre Meeting : 1:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m., cafeteria 
(Needs assessment and planning) 

Executive Committee Advisory Council ; 4:00 p.m., Rooms 129-I36 
(Needs assessment and coinnittee reports) 

Complete planning for Continuation Application 

Write and revise components. Prepare expenditure reports. 

Budgets finalized. 

Begin , typing Continuation Application. 

Complete document to Administrative Council and the Administra- 
tive Coordinator for categorically-aided programs. 
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During the two years of program planning, development, and impleraentaLion, 
the involvement and role of the Advisory Council was increasingly expanded to 
lend support and guidance to the project. In early January, the Council ^s 
Executive Comnittee met to plan the preparation of the 1973-7^ Continuation 
Application Proposal. Original report formats created by the coinnittee for pro- 
gram assessment and planning were revised in preparation for meetings with their 
respective sub-committee members. Their reports and response to the needs assess- 
ment have served as an important basis for program modification to strengthen 
next year's goals and plans for operation. Members of the coxancil had the oppor- 
tunity to review this new proposal and to be. further informed of evaluation 
findings and project process at the meeting of the full council held in May, 1973* 

In the first project year, students served on various council committees as 
well as the Mini-Proposal Review Committee. During the second project year, a 
Student Leadership Development Workshop prepared 60 students to give direction to 
the project by their involvement in environmental education activities in their 
school and as members of a city-wide student cadre. Membership of this cadre was 
expanded dui'ing ;^the planning phase to include two to tour members from schools 
that were not already represented. Sixty- three students were involved in . respon- 
ding to the needs assessment and participating in small group discussions about 
future student involvement in school action, special workshops and seminars, 
leadership training, and city-wide environmental education activities. Appendix 
C contains the- Student Group Response Sheet . Their ideas and suggestions have 
greatly enhanced program plans for the 197!5-7^ project year^ 

Since the beginning of their involvement, members of the teacher cadre have 
made major contributions to the evaluation and planning processes. Their parti- 
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cipation in giving input to the current proposal was two- fold. In. early January, 
each member was prepared for his role in the development of the plan and given a 
report format which would reflect the needs and concerns of surveyed students, 
teachers, and administrators within his or her school coiaminity» At a special 
Saturday meeting, each cadre member was asked to report these concerns in small 
group discussions organized for each component. At this time, each cadre member 
was also involved in responding to the formal needs assessment instrument* 

In January, the project director briefed the Model Cities Resident Council 
Standing Committee on Education on project progress, the planned needs assess- 
ment, and plans for the preparation of the 197>-7^ Continuation Grant Proposal. 
At this meeting, s\iggestions for program modification were received. The cc»nmit- 
tee -Uien voted to direct the agency to prepare and sign a Certification of Model 
Cities Relatedness Form to accompany the Continuation Application. 

During the second project year's negotiation meeting with the Itoited States 
Office of Education Program Officer, it was pointed out that the proposal for 
the 1972-73 project did not include a plan for the continuous assessment of needs. 
Since that time, a concerted effort has been made and will continue to be made to 
consistently involve target populations in evaluative activities to determine ways 
programs can more effectively meet expressed needs to fturther expand the impact 
of environmental education programs. 

During the spidng semester of the 1972-73 project year, the evaluator, work- 
ing in cooperation with a progranmer of the data processing division, developed 
a procedure for needs assessment based upon the Houston Needs Assessment System 
and utilizing the computer for analysis and scoring. Appendix D contains a brief 
description of this procedui'e. It is anticipated that this procedure will be 
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employed to assess environmental education needs during the third project .year.' 
This procedure can be employed at other appropriate times in the future. 
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SECTION IV 
MODEL CITIES INVOLVEMENT 

The United States Office of Education charged the Milwaukee Public Schools 
with the responsibility of involving the Model Cities Neighborhood Schools in 
the operation of the Environmental Education Program, It is important, therefore, 
that comnents be made on the Model Cities involvement during each project year. 

The Model Cities Agency was involved during developmental stages of the 
^ formal proposal. The Director of Comprehensive Planning of this agency attended 
the first meeting with the United States Office of Education in Chicago in 
April, 1971* The first formal proposal was submitted to and approved by the 
Education Committee of the Model Cities Resident Coxmcil prior to its submission 
to the United States Office of Education. Subsequent proposals have followed the 
same procedures. 

In the Spring of 1972, the Model Cities Resident Council Standing Committee . 
on Education scheduled a briefing meeting involving the Environmental Education 
project director for late fall. In the fall, the couomittee was, however, deeply 
involved in inservice training sessions and third-year planning for Model Cities. 
Arrangements were, therefore, made for an early January meeting. Hie January 
meeting included a slide presentation giving a complete overview of the project. 
The project director also briefed the committee on project progress, the planned 
needs assessment, and plans for the preparation of the 197!5^7^ Continuation Grant 
Proposal, At this meeting, suggestions for program modification were received; 
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The Caraiittee then voted to direct the agency to prepare and sign a Certification 
of Model Cities Relatedness Form to accompany the Continuation Application. 



A member of the agency staff was appointed in the Spring of 1972 to serve on 
the Advisory Council for the remainder of the year and for the coming year. This 
appointee subsequently became an active member of the handicapped component sub- ■ 
conmittee. In addition, the Chairman of the Resident Council represents this 
citizen group on the Environmental Education Advisory Council and was assigned 
to the Urban Field Trip Sub-Committee. 



The chairman of the Environmental Education Council is a Model Cities 
Neighborhood resident. His membership on the council is a means by which resi- 
dents of the area can voice concerns regarding environmental education. 



The following information sunmarizes, to date, the Model Cities involvement 

by component in the 1972-75 project year: 

Component 1 - Teacher Leadership Workshop 

In order to have greater impact on the Model Cities Neighborhood, trained 
cadre members from Cluster IIIB continue to be active in schools serving 
this population. This Model Cities Cluster has doubled its number to four . 
elementary school cadre members. In addition, there are two cadre members 
serving in junior high schools and three serving West Division High School. ' 
An elementary school principal and a secondary school principal also attended 
the workshop as representatives of schools serving the Model Cities Neighbor- 
hood. Two agency persons attended the 1971 workshop at UW-GB. Agency repre- 
sentatives were invited to attend the 1972 training session but were unable 
to attend. The agency director has addressed the cadre to explain the goals, 
objectives, and projects in operation within the Model Cities Program. 

Component 2 - Inservice Workshops ' 

. Invitations to participate in the Television Inservice Workshop were 
extended to agency personnel and Resident Council members. Six persons re- 
sponded and participated in the Pall Encounters Workshop. One of the eight 
sessions of the Spring Television Inservice Workshop was devoted to the 
urban environment. Problems and needs of the Model Cities Neighborhood and 
its residents along with Model Cities programs to meet these needs were 
stressed^ Pour teachers from Model Cities Neighborhood Schools attended the 
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Encounters Workshops while one teacher from a" Model Cities Neighborhood 
School attended the Television Workshop. 



Component '} - Cxirriculum Development Workshop 

New curriculum guides in i^ath, Chemistry, Language Arts, and Home Fcono-. 
mics have been distributed tHroughout the Model Cities Schools, Cxirriculum 
materials developed by members of the cadre serving the Model Cities Neigh- 
borhood are designed to reflect the needs of^schools in the neighborhood. 
The urban field trip package includes locations within the Model Cities 
Neighborhood and materials related to these areas. The package is intended 
to develop in children an awareness of the inner-city environment, especially 
within the Model Cities area. , 

Environmental education cadre members at West Division High School devel- 
oped a course in environmental issues which was piloted during the 1972-73 
school year. 

Component 4 - Open-End Grant Program 

The co-chairman , of the Environmental Education Advisory Council Mini- 
Proposal Sub-Conmittee is the principal of West Division, a high school 
serving the Model Cities Neighborhood. The co-chai^rman continues to be in- 
strumental in reflecting needs of the Model Cities Neighborhood in the 
development of this component and of the revision of the mini-proposal hand- 
book used by students and teachers. 

The first mira-proposal to be funded under this component came from West 
Division. An air pollution monitoring station continues to operate at the 
school. Of the 17 proposals approved during the second funding year, three 
are from schools either searving or located in the Model Cities Neighborhood. 
Thirteen approved projects from last year were still in operation during the 
school year; seven Model Cities Schools are involved. 

Comix^nent 3 - Field Trip Pilot Program 

The Urban Field Trip Pilot Program was designed to acquaint children with 
their urban environment. The pre- and post- trip activities placed emphasis 
on the problems facing the Model Cities Neighborhood and the programs in 
operation to meet. those needs. The field trip itself included major points 
of interest within the Model Cities Neighborhood and a stop within the Model 
Cities Neighborhood to explore land use, housing patterns, economic' changes, 
cultural opportunities, recreational facilities, etc. 

■Thirty- five classes from 15 public and non-public schools serving the 
Model Cities Neighborhood participated in the F^;ll, 1972, program. Twenty- 
one classes from 11 public schools serving the Model Cities Neighborhood 
participated in the Spring, 1973, program. Twenty^ seventh Street and Pierce 
Schools participated in the Summer Field Trip Program during 1972. 

Component 6 - Student .In\^3lvement Program 

The sumner school course in Environmental Issues and the workshop in 
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student Leadership Development held in- July, 1972, were publicized throughout 
the secondary schools in the Model Cities Neighborhood, Only a few students 
from these schools responded to these enrichment opportunities. 

Component 7 - Exceptional Education/Handicapped Program 

Twenty-six students were enrolled in the program at the end of the school 
year. Twelve of these students live in the Model Cities Neighborhood. 

Component 8 - Demonstration Farm Pilot Program 

One objective of this component is that over 50^1^ of the schools partici- 
pating in the fall and spring farm programs will be from schools that se.rve 
children who live in the Model Cities Neighborhood. In the fall, 12 classes 
in six schools of the 26 classes in 15 schools were from Model Cities Neigh- 
borhood Schools, while J in the spring, ^IJi'^lasses in seven schools were from 
Model Cities Neighborhood Schools, Ifijlement weather forced the cancellation 
of trips by foirr Model Cities Neighborhood Schools involving eight classes. 
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SECTION y 



NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OTHER COMMUNITY INVOLVEMEN^P 



Non-Public Schools 
s 

In an effort to involve all educators in the city in the Environmental Edu- 
cation Project, non-public schools were invited to become involved and a me'ans 
for their participation was built into the formal proposal. The following is a 
summary, by component, of their involvement during the project year: 

Component 1 - Teacher Leadership Workshop 

Workshop opportunities were publicized in the conversations that were 
held with personnel of Catholic and Lutheran Systems to acquaint them with . 
the component and possible involvement. One teacher from the Catholic School 
System was^ trained in the summer workshop in, Green Bay and was an active 
member of the Environmental Education Cadre. 

Component 2*- Iiiservice^WbTkshojJS --^ 

Phone and letter contacts were made with Catholic, Lutheran, and ComoTiunity 
School administrative personnel regarding involvement of non-public school 
teachers in the Environmental Education Television Inservice Workshop and the 
'Environmental Encounters Inservice Workshop. Permission was received frorh 
. Catholic, Lutheran, and Community Schools to send information to all princi- 
pals in their respective systems. Three Coninunity School teachers attended ' 
the" Fall Encounters Workshop. Pour non-public school teachers, all from the 
Catholic System, attended the Spring Encovinters Workshop. Two non-public 
school teachers, both from the Catholic System, attended the Television Work- 
shop. 

C omponent 3 - Curriculum Development Workshop 

' Curriculum materials have been made available to all non-public schools* 
Means of distribution were explored with administrative personnel from the 
■ Catholic and Lutheran Systems and the curriculum guides published in fall 
were disseminated through the established channels. All non-public school 
personnel will be informed of televised curriciilum specials as they are 
developed. 

, , ■ . - 
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Component k - Open-End Grant Program 

All K-12 schools (both public and non-public) were invited to participate 
in this program,. Mni- proposal handbooks, proposal forms, and routinr sheets 
were sent to all principals along with a cover memo inviting their school to 
participate. Permission to send this material was sought from administrative 
personnel in non- public systems through written correspondence. Materials 
publicizing the program were sent out from the administrative offices of the 
Catholic System. Schools have been requested to coritact the Environmental 
Education Office for additional information and suggestions for proposals. 
A proposal was received from a non-public school during the Spring of 1973* 

Component 5 - Field Trip Pilot Program 

This component was piloted by those schools, public and non-poiblic, 
serving the, Model Cities Neighborhood. Of the 35 schools participating in 
the fall, eight were non-public schools. Of the eight schools, foior were 
Ca.tholic Schools, two were Lutheran Schools, and two were Community Schools. 
'.Of the 35 schools participating in the spring, five were non-public schools. 
Of the five schools, three were Catholic Schools and two were Community 
Schools. 

Component 6 - Student Involvement Program 

Summer courses and workshops in Environmental Issues and. Student Leader- 
ship Development were publicized by distributing flyers throughout the non- 
public school systems. Only a few students representing this population 
attended. 

Component 7 - Exceptional Education/Handicapped Program 

This program draws its population primarily from junior and senior high 
schools associated with the Model Cities Neighborhood. Opportunity for non- 
public school involvement exists, but none of the students selected during 
the second year are from non-public, schools* 

Component 8 - Demonstration Farm Project 

All elementary schools, public and non- public, in the city are eligible 
to participate with over 50^ of the schools- selected from the Model Cities 
Neighborhood. Pour non-public schools participated in the fall farm program, 
three from the Catholic System and one from the Lutheran System. Pour non- 
public schools, participated in the spring farm program, all from the Catholic 
System. ^ . 

The Environmental Education Coordinator established lines of communication 
with representatives of each of the non-public school systems. Contacts were 
made by letter and telephone with the two Lutheran School Systems^ the Catholic 
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School System, and Community Schools. In Spring, 1972, the Catholic Office of 
Education assigned an assistant to the Superintendent with responsibility for 
fede'ral programs. The Environmental Education Coordinator met with this assis- 
tant to acquaint him with the project and to explore ways of Increasing partici- 
pation. The assistant to the Superintendent continues to act as liaison between 
the Catholic Schools and the Environmental Education Project. He has helped to 
disseminat^'ou^r materials and guides, establish time schedules, ^ publicize 

the Environmental Issues Summer School Workshop for high school students, the 
Leadership Development and Inservice Workshops for teachers, and the Open-End 
Grant Program during this project year. 

Greater participation by nbn- public school systems is being encouraged and 
additional means of promoting such involvement continue to be explored. 

Community Involvement 
One important aspect of a project of this nature is the involvement of 
community groups, agencies, and individuals. As specified in the federal guide- 
lines and the Master . Plan, an Environmental Education Advisory Coiincil was to 
be formed to help guide and lend support to' the project. This council was 
formed arid continues to remain active in the second project year. 

In September, sub- committees for each of the eight components and. for evalua- 
tion were reorganized and new members recruited as needed. The Executive Conrait- 
tee which is made up of sub-committee chairmen gives direction to the project 
and has determined ways the membership coxild be expanded to involve additional 
environmental groups. 



Additional students, new cadre members, and comrmmity persons were added to 



the Advisory Council in fall bringing the number of members to 63. The council 
now consists of seven parents, four comnunity group representatives, four repre- 
sentatives from business and industry, and nine representatives of state or 
municipal agencies* The membership also includes i25 educators: 11 Milwaukee 
Public Schools supervisory staff members, six teachers, three principals, and 
three representatives from higher education institutions. 

In October, 1972, the council's activities began with an orientation session 
for all members. This orientation meeting included a slide presentation by sub- 
committee chairmen who gave" an overview of the entire project, introduced project 
personnel, distributed pertinent materials, explained the council's function and 
purpose, and presented the proposed. calendar of council activities for the 1972- 
73 program year. 

Prior^to the orientation, the Executive Committee participated in project 
monitoring and evaluation, restructuring of committees, and planning for the 
orientation meeting and the calendar of council activities. In December, the 
Executive Committee met to critique the 1971-72 evaluation report and help in 
the preparation of a program response statement. In early January, this conmit- 
tee me\ again to prepare for its role in the preparation of the ^1 975-7^ Continua- 
tion Grant Proposal and participation in the 'formal needs assessment. At that 
time, they revised their original working documents for program assessment and 
planning. Each member then met with his respective committee, utilizing the 
structured assessment and reporting formats, and then submitted ccxnmittee reports 
which have served as input for the modification and strengthening of next year's 
' plan of operation. ^ /w>r 

The full^ comcil met again in February and May to review the new document 



and to be further informed of project progress. Members reviev/ed the film "We 
Can Make It Happen" produced in cooperation with two secondary schools, North 
and Audubon, and reviewed a televised curriculum special dealing with the farni 
trip (Component 8). 

Community involvement was not limited to the Advisory Council alone. Many 
agencies, groiips, and individuals continue to lend their support to the project. 
Examples of the variety of involvement are: (l) aid in the establishment of 
several mini-grant projects by the Milwaukee County Pollution Control Board, (2) 
the supplying of materials for classroom use in the Field Trip Program and overall 
program by the Milwaukee Health Depaiianent, the United States Forest and Soil 
Conservation Services, St. Regis Paper Company, offices of the city and county, 
the Department of Natural Resources, and the Milwaukee Chapter of the Wisconsin 
Garden Clubs, and (5) the provision of materials and/ or .rites for the Urbaii Field 
Trip by such groups as the Afrajn Brothers Company, Wiscci:isin Electric Power 
Company, the Marine Bank, Model Cities Agency, and the public relations firm of ' 
Zigmann- Joseph Associates. 

Numerous agencies and groups were kept informed of project activities in 
order to foster cooperative or supportive ventures. Results of this type of 
activity thus far in this project year include: (1) an Encounters Workshop for 
teachers, administrators, and members of the coramaanity on the topic of Solid 
Waste Management sponsored in cooperation with faculty members^^ at the University 
of Wisconsin-Extension and Environmental Resource Center, (2) a ten-day summer 
workshop for teachers planned in . cooperation with the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, and (3) a city-wide wildlife habitat planting- 
program six)nsored. by the Milwaukee Kiwanis Club. Resource persons from business 
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and industry, city., and county public officials; representatives of governmental 
agencies; and community actipn organizations have been utilized in these endea- 
vors. . , 

Private business and diidustrial groups were involved from the onset in the 
formulation of this project. Their continuing support lends direction and exper- 
tise to the project and provides a resource for additional funds. In January, 
1972, the Schlitz Foundation donated $50,000 to be used in the overall Environ- 
mental Education Program for mini-proposals, teacher training, and curriculum 
development activities. Wisconsin Chemical and Metal Company and the Continental 
Can Company in cooperation with the Zigmann-Joseph Public Relations Firm assisted 
the Jtinior Inter-High Council in sponsoring an all-city can recycling drive* The 
A. 0. Smith Corporation developed and disseminated to all secondary schools a 
slide/tape presentation entitled "How to Grow a Corporate Building". 

In addition, there was considerable interest in this project on the part of 
several related state, regional, and national groups. Since Milwaxikee is serving 
as a model project, these 'groups continue to show interest in the progress of 
this endeavor in environmental education. 



Appendix A 
Instrumentation 
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Appendix A contains and describes the instrumentation and data collection 
forms used to gather information relevant to component objective s» 

An index identifies each form by component and objective, and presents 
reliability and validity data for each forai. The forms are indexed in numerical 
order by objective within component. For example, Form 1-1 appears first in 
the index and refers to the form used with Component 1, Objective 1. The forms 
follow the index in the same order, and the first page of each form contains the 
form numbers in the upper right-hand comer. 
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CADRE. QUESTIONNAIRE 
Environmental Values 



You are asked to think about your environmental values (l«e,^ the relative 
iB5)ortance you place on certain ernrlrOTmental concema). An example of a 
value might be your belief that f reevays should not pass through recreation 
areas* You may have experienced value changes regarding green belts^ 
ecological relationships, population control, urban environment^ solid waste 
disposal, water quality, air quality, transportation and land use, quality of 
life, or the eneirgy crisis* 

Question : Have you experienced any change in enviroxmental values as 
a result of this workshop session? ^ Yes No 

If no, you need not continue with this quest lc»inaire» 

If yes, please indicate the specific changeCs) in yotir 
environmental values made by the workshop. 



Environmental Value 



Held Prior To Workshop 



Change In This Environmental 
Value Made Bv Workshop 



miWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' 
DIVISION OP PLANNING MD LONG-R^NGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 1-2 



SCHOOL ACTION PLAN REPORT 
(To be completed by elementary 
faculty cadre members) 



Please complete and return this status report by June 8th. 

^ ^ ^ . 

School Action Plans 

1 • Do you have a School Action Plan? 
Yes □ :~:No □ 

2. Do you have a Cluster Action Plan? 
Yes □ No □ 

3. Are the School and Cluster Action Plans one and the same? 
Yes □ No □ 



School Action Plan Objectives 

If you have a School Action Plan, please 
restate below the one or two priority objec- 
tives and the original scheduled c,ompletion 
dates « L_ ♦ 



Objective 



1. 



Original 
Scheduled 
Completion 
Date 



Please check one. 



A 



Completed 

On 
Schedule 



B 



Completed 
Later 
Than 

Scheduled 



D 



Not 

Completed 
But On 
Schedule 



In Progress 
On A 
Revised 
Schedule 



2.' , 



ERIC 



- i49 - 



If you checked "B" (Completed Later Than Scheduled) , give the reasons why the activity or 
oc.jective was not completed as scheduled and the actual completion date. 

Reasons Completion Dato 

1, 



If you checked *'D'* (in Progress On A Revised Schedule), give the reasons revisions were 
necessary and the revised completion date (please attach the revised schedule to this status 
report). ^ • 

Reasons for Revisions . . . Revised Completion Date 

1. - ; . ■ 

2. - ", ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
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•■ \ . MILWAUKEE PUBLIC . SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Ponn 1-^ 



SECOTTOARY SCHOOL ACTION REPORT 
(To be completed cooperatively by 
student and faculty cadre members) 



Please complete and return this status report by June 8th. 

* -K- * 

School Action Committees 

1, Have you organized a School Action Committee .ot. students and teachers? 
- Yes Q No Q 

2. If your answer to the above is "Yes", please check the months in which at least one 
School Action Committee meeting was held. 

A 

September Q October Q November Q . December . January | | 

February Q March [~| April May []] June Q 



Student Involvement . - . 

Check listed students attending your school in 1972-73* For each student checked, list up 
to three environmental activities constructively participated in. by the student. Write none, 
if a^ student did not constructively participate in any environmental activities. 



Student 


Check Students 
Attending Your School 
in 1972-73 


List up to three activities this student, 
constructively participated in. 
1st Activity 2rid Activity 3rd Activity 
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student 


Check Students 
Attending Your School 
in 1972-73 


List up to three activities this student 
constructively" participated, in. 
1st Activity 2nd Activity 3rd Activity 














































♦ 

























































Student T^eadership 



Check listed students attending your school in 1972-73* For each' student checked, list up to* 
three environmental activities that the student played a leadership roll in. Write none, if- 
a student did not play a leadership role in any environmental activities. 



Student 


Check Students 
Attending Your School 
in 1972-73 


List up to three activities this student 
played a leadership role in. . 
1st Activity 2nd Activity 3rd Activity 
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student 


Check Students 
Attending Your School 
in 1972-73' 


List up to three acti'Odties this student 
played a leadership role in. 
1st Activity 2nd Activity Activity 



















































































School Action Plans 

"1 . Do you have a School Action Plan? c 

Yes □ No □ 
2. Do you have a Cluster Action Plan? 

Yes □ No □ 
5. Are the School and Cluster Action Plans one and "the same? 

Yes □ No □ 
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School Action Plan Objectives 



If you have a School Action Plan, please 
restate belov; the one or two priority objec- 
r tives and the original scheduled completion 
dates. Please check one. 



Objective 


Original 
Scheduled 
Completion 
Date 


A 


3 


C 


D 


Completed 
On 

Schedule 


Completed 
I^ater 
Than 

Scheduled 


Not 
Completed 

But On 
Schedule 


In Progress 
On A 
Revised 
Schedule 


.1. 












2. 













If^you checked "B" (Completed Later Than Scheduled), give the reasons why the activity or ob- 
jective was not completed as sched^iled and the actual completion date. 

Reasons ^ ' ^" . Completion Date 

1. 




If you checked "D*' (In Progress On A Pvevised Schedule), give the reasons revisions were 
necessary and the revised completion date (please attach the revised schedule to this status 
report). 

Reasons for Revisions , . Revised Completion Da^te 



¥r ^ 
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STUDENT CADRE SIGNATURES 
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Pom 



HIU.JAIKCE TEACiir^P. ENVIROKMEirr/u. EDUCATION U'OIU'.SHO? 



JULY 1972 



NME. 



1. 



^1 



Use the following tenns and appropriate arrovjs in tlic abovci dIajiJ.'am 
to produce a model of the ecosystera: Producers, DecorrinoGcrs, Hutrient Gink, 
Energy Source, Primary and Secondary Cousurner 



2, 



I 



Replace -the above terms with an appropriate exrroola for eacli corcporicnt- 



3. 



COW 



Use arrows to appropriately describe the difference .between the 
minerals and energy relationships in this part of an ecosystem. 

4, Han tends to (shorten/lengthen) food chains, thas making the system 
"(lo^ore/less) efficient in using— energy • 



5.. How V70uld you explain the statement ''It takes 1000 lbs. of corn to produce 
ten pounds' of boy via McDonald ' s hamburgerrs'^? ^ ■ 



G. Give one exairiple of an ansv/er to the population problem from each of 
the- following areas: 

Natural 

Technological 

Legal 



Hir?Au: 

PAGE ?. 



7. • List threci factors thai tend to reciuce population y:rov;^b rata in dctvcl<'>p.:^d 
countries. , 



8'. Explain tlie equation D N x I 



9. The population of Guatemala is about 5,000,000; the population doubles every . 
20 yciars. What will the population be in 2072? 



10, V/hat problem is associated v/ith using tMe" "piece-meal" approach in constructing 
an interstate liiXghway? 



12. List four examples of how people purchase privacy. 



13. You have just found out that your blind date for the cvenins enjoys living 

in his/her hi^h-rise apartment. .^VJhat emage does this project about his social 
character? * 



14. IJhat kinds of information should an architect obtain from his client before 
designing a home? ... 



15. Give two purposes of a gre^gji belt. 



16. What is a more attractive alternative to establishing a gree'H belt around a city 



11, 





157 - 



PAGE ;3 - ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

17. VJhat is the purpoiio behind v.iovies like "Tree House" and ^'Cry'of 'the h'ra'r.h" 



10. VJhy doos DDT increase in concentration in organicms at higher levels on ih 
food chain? . ^ 



19. IJhat are some of the conflicting problems associated with cleaning up the 
Fox River? * . • 



20, What general types of pollutants does man put in the v\iter? 



21, * Los. Angeles snioc is produced by pollutants comini;; froni 

22. One cf the major conponents of London srnog is 



23. Uov; does a thennal inversion intensify air pollution problems in a city? 



24. The fossil fuel producing the smallest amount of air pollution is 



25. List three^ methods of disposing of solid jV7aste* Which was considered by 
Mr. Griesmer (the "can man^')- to be .the most effective? 



25. List three reasons V7hy an alurainum container should be a ^*no-no"c 



27. The most costly itenl in the field of solid \;aste management is 



• 20. The (burner/breeoer) reactors produce more fuel than they consume. At the 
present, tiiijo nearly all nuclear reactors are (breeder/burner) -type reactor 

■ ' , .. 
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29. Give tv;o roasons \;hy olcctrxcnl consumption is incroaian[', tn the Uriitrd 
States Taster than tho populntlou ic. . 



30. The (foGc;il fuel/nuclear) pov;er plants make the most efficient use of the 
heat produced to 'jeuerate electricity. 



31. If the demand for electric pov73r increases sharply in Hilv/aukee on a hot 
afternoon, indicate the, tv?o possible v^ays . at the present time the pov;cr 
company has to meat the demand. 



32. Indicate two ways in which advertising promotes environiwcntal probfcii/rf, 



Milwaukee Public School Teacher 
Yes □ No □ 



Topic 

Instructor 



TEA.CHER LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



Directions ; Please respond as a group to this questionnaire. Discuss 

your reactions to Item 1. and, agree upon the most appropriate 
answer. For Item 2 note- the reactions -of group- members to 
the day's workshop session. 



1 . ,How much information or knowledge about the environment did you 
acquire from toda:/v?s workshop? 

Very Much S ome L ittle 

Much Very Little or None 



2, Please note any strengths or weaknesses of this particular session 
that should be called to the attention of project personnel, 

(a) • - • 



-(b)-. 



(c) 



-ERIC 

Please lise reverse side for additional comments. 



MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr\n:3ioM OF^^vPLAi^U'rasiG and i^ng-i^.nge' development* 

Department of Educational Research and Prograin Assessment 



ESEA, Title -III . 
Environmental Education TV Inservice Workship 

Teacher Rating Scale 
(To be completed by all Environmental 

Education TV Workshop participants) 



You have participated in an Environmental Education TV Workshop, 
This activity was, in part, funded by a federal government grant and 
requires an evaluation. : Please assist in the evaluation of this workshop 
by completing thic rating scale. 



:<?JOWLEDGE (Check or answer) 

I. Plenso £;ive us any specific new ideas you may have learned about the onvii'oiijiiciit. 



II. Rate each of the following Environmental Education Vforkshop sessions on their effective- 
ness in helping you become more aware and knowledgeable about the environment (refer to i 
your course syllabus, if necessary): 



Session 


Guest 
Speakers' 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Small Effect 


Not Effective 
At All 


Concerns of .;the 
Environment 












Ecological 
Interrelationships 












Population 












Sanitary Wastes 
and Water 












Solid V/^aste 












Power/Energy 












Air Pollution 












Urban Environment 












Transportation 













III« Please rate the effectiveness of the 
total workshop in helping you become 
more aware and knowledgeable about 
the environment. 



IV-, Please use this space to add any comments you may have in reference to your 
ratings in II and III. 



' VAI.UES MP ATTITUDaS (Check or answer) 

I. Please give us, if you can, any specific examples of how your a.ttitudes, values, or 
appreciations- for environmentally-related issues changed because of this courso. 



II. Rate each of the follov;ing Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective- 
'ness in developing or changing yo\ir attitudes about the particular environmental topic 
or problem of the day. 1 



Session 


Gviest 
Speakers 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


vSmall' Effect 


Not Ivffectivo 
At All 


Concerns of the 
Environment 












Ecological 
Interrelati onships 












Population 












Sainitary Wastes 
and Vfatei* 












Solid Waste 












Pov/er/Energy 












Air Pollution 












Urban Environment 












Transportation^ 













III. Please rate the effectiveness of the 
total workshop in developing or 
changing your attitudes and values 
about the environment. 



jy. Please' use this space to add any cornments you may have in reference to your 
. ratings in II and III. 



mU'iAimiE Krwipoi^mmij problei^is aivfd solutions * . 

I. Please identify five .environmental problems facing the I'';ilwaui;ee community and one o:r 
rf:cre environmentally-soiind options to the solution of each identified .problem. 

Problems . . Solution Options 
"1. ' ■ 



2. 



II. nat/e eacii of . the follov:ing Environmental Education VJorkshop sessions on their or.fc^ct.i 
ness in^^acvquainting you vrLth the range of Milwaukee environmental problems nnci their 
* solutions: .• . ^ 



Session 


Guest 
o pearlers 


Very 
hiiec oive 


Effective 


Small Effect 


Not Effect! vo 

A 4- All 

At iill 


Concerns of the 
Environment 












Ecological 

: Interrelationships 













Population 












•Sanitary Wastes 
and V/'ater 












Solid Waste 












Power/Ener^^y 












Air Pollution 












Urba^n Environment 












Transportation 













III, Please rate the effectiveness of the 

.total workshop in terns of acquaint- , , • 

ing you with the range of Milwaukee ~ \ 1 " 

environmental problems and their • ' . ' 

solutions • . ■ [ ^ 

17. Please use this space to add any comments you may have in reference to your 
. ratings ^ in II 'and III. ^ 



.'U^PLICATICH (Check. or ansv/er) 



Please £;ive us specific ex;imples of environmental education concepts or acti vJ.l.irj^ 
developed in tlie v;orkshop V7hich you will apply in your classroom or school. Which 
ones have you already applied? - • 



List exarioles. 



Please check one for 
each example listed. 
Plan To Apply ' ^ Have Applied 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



II. Kate each of the following Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective- 
ness in ^ivin^i you ideas about or solutions to environmental problems that you can 
utilize in your classroom, school, or personal life:^. 



Session 


Guest 
Speakers 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Small Effect 


Not Effective 
At All 


Concerns of the . 
Environment • 












Ecological 
Interrelationships 










o 


Population 












Sanitary VJastes 
e.nd Water 












Solid Waste 












Power/Energy 












Air Pollution 












Urban Environment 












Transportation 


i , ' - 











III-. Please rate the effectiveness of the 
total v7orkshop in tems of giving 
you ideas about, and. solutions to 
. environmental problems that you can 
utilize in your classroom or person- 
al life. 



IV. Please use this "space to add any comments you may have in reference to your 
^ ratings in II and III, ^ 



' mTllOD OF INSTRUCTION (Check or anmver) 



Please rt?:te the overall effectiveness of the workshop in terms of the following modes of 
, instruction, techniques, and materials: 



Modes of Instruction, 
Techniques, and Materials 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Small Kffect 


Not Effective 
■ At All 


Discussion or Activity Leaders 
(Cadre-Leaders) - , 

Knovjledge Imparted 










Group Leadership Skills 










Skill as, a Resource Person 










' Method of Delivery 










Abiil"ty to Lead 
Pre-telecast 03.-^1 entation 










Ability to .bead 

Post- telecast Orientation. 










ResouT'ce Materials Distributed - 
'ciuality 










. Quantity 










Use .of Visual Aids (TV Presenta- 
tion) - 

Quality 










■ Quantity 










Guest Speakers on Telecasts- 
Quality 










Quantity . . ' 











II. Please rate the effectiveness of the 
total workshop in terms, of the use 
of modes of instruction, tiechniques, 
and materials. 

III. Please. give us, if you can, specific instances of the use of modes of instruction, te -h- 
. niques, and materials that you think were particularly effective. 



i 
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Please give us, if yov; can, specific Instancos of the use of modes of instr^iction, I-imM;- 
niques, and materials that you think v/ere not particularly effective. 



Please ^ive us, if you can, specific instances of modes of instruction, techniques, an-/: 
materials not used in this vrorkshop that you feel could be used -effectively in a future; 
Environmental Education Workshop. . 



Please use this space to add any. comments you may have in r'nference to the methods of 
instruction used in the v/orkshop. 



. .'•ij.];//AUf.ri.r.; r^UBiJC SCK0013 - Form .2-2 

Depavtment of r;nucaticna:l Research and Proi^ram .Assessment 



. k.wihok:vii.^injtai.. i-^ducation cirKKicinj.ii.i matkrtai^ 

•EPI^ECTJYImNESS rating SU]^^^lY 
(To be completed by 'teachers who attended the Pall 
Environmental Encounters VJorkshop) 



NAI'IR: ^ • .SCHOOL: . 

(Optional)- [ ' (Optional) 



GRADES Al-lVOR SUBJECTS: 



Please help us evalucite curriculum materials developed under provisions of the 
KSEA, Title III, Snvironmental Education' Program, Please complete this form and 
return it by May 11th, 1973» Your . cooperation vd.ll.be appreciated, ^ ^ • 



Curriculum Materials 

Please check those materials v;hich you have received: 

Environmental Education Activities - English Language Arts Program [ | 

Addenda to Home Economics Curriculm Guides - Environmental Education • | | 

Activities and Problems ±h Environm^ental Education - Junior High^Mathepfiatics | | 

Enviromental Chemistry Activities ^ ' - • • \ ] 
None of the above 

•V ■ " ■ \ ' 

If you received one. of the 'above materials,' please indicate approximately how many 
suggestions from the material you applied in your classes since the Fall- Environ- 
mental Encounters V/orkshop. . ^ • 

. 1 - 2'Q 5-5n 6-9n . More □ 

Hox^ often have- you used this material? . , • - ■ ' - 

Never Q ■ Seldom Q Occasionally Q Often Frequently ]~\ 

' - J " ... y 

Have you participated- in any Iihnvironmental Education inservice offerings during the 
last two years?, ^ - ' 

YesQ Non •• . ' 



Based upon j'-our use of this curricular material, please rate its effectiveness on 
the characteristics listed on Tthe back of this page, 

ERIC ^ • 



'1 

Characterista-es 


Very 
"Effective 


Effective 


Somewlia t 
Effective 


Not 
Kf I'octivc 


Appropri?. tenepj^ to £:i\'uie iovol 










Appropriateness to subject area 










activity ' 










Appeal of format 










Prpsentation of P^nvironrnp'nta'L Tela— 
tionships or concepts 


V 








-.Acceptance by st{.idents ■ - ' 








• 


Presentation of topics vjortliy of 
study - 






■ ^ 




AnnronT*! atpnpc; =1 nf m^^tPTiaTcs ■TnT' nc!P 
throughout school year 










Possibility of being well received by 
other teachers in your grade or 
subject 




~ — — 






Potential for use in a variety of ^ 
instructional settings (group, vjork,' 
individual study^, etc,) 











Now, based upon your use'^f this mate- 
rial, rate the overall effectiveness 
of this curriculum material. 



Very Somewhat Not , 

^ Effective Effective Effective -Effective 

. Use Use Use Use 

Now*, ^ please rate the use of these * , . 

materials in youT classroom. " /' 
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i-ilLV/AUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ■ Ponn 2-3 

BWISIOH OF ?IJU•^I■^DIG AIvT) LONG-ilAI^GE DEVELOPIENT 
DepartEient of Educational Tlesearch and' Progriam Assessment 

ISE4,^ Title III ' " ^ - • 

TV Inservice V/orkshop ..." 
"''lnvirpnn\ental Practices Scale ■ _ 

: . (To 'oe completed by all TV ~- . ' 

V.'orkshop participants) ■ 



Itein 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Undecided ' 


Agi^ee 


Stron^^'ly 
Agree 


1, Vie should try to plan for the future in 
areas v/here planning has not been done 
bofore. 












2. Thf; average citizen can contribute 
little to future planning; that is a 
taryi: for e:<perts. ■ . 












3« Manlcind could die out just- as other 
species have died out. 












■4. The only reason for inaintaining vdider- 
ness areas ic so 'i/e have nice places to 
vacation* ' • . . 








— 




p« mere na/e oeen luany scienuiiic au— . 
vances T^th imdesirable consequences.- 












6. Airports should be. built in convenient 
locations: i;e nxust tolerate any 
resulting noise pollution. 












?• If v;e are to stop pollution due to 
large companies, v/e.must be able to 
substantiate char^ps "vrith fartijal pvi — 
dence, 












0. Vfe. need not be , concerned about adverse 
effects of products sold on the open 
market .Tor these products have been . 

; tested by regulatory bodies. 












9. ^.'e should, fine or 5 if- necessary^ arrest 
individuals that. persist in pplluting - 
the environment* ' 




4 











strongly - 
Disagree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


. A^^.ree 


Stron.:ly 

l\ TOO.. 


10. Problenr. o.l pollution usually involve 
r.iat'oers of indi-ziclual choice; lav;s 
• alleviating: these problems cause loss ■ 
of individual. freedon. 










: 


11, w'e nay have to do vathout certain goods 
and services in order to prevent pollu- 
tion vrhich results fron their rianufac- 
ture or use. 












12, '.'e should continue to use the natural 
resor.rces necessary to r:aintain our 
standard of living ^ even if it rnight 
cau-se jvroblems for future generations." 













13. If '.re !-aaevr more 'about nature ^ vre v;ould 
put it t^ better use. ' . 












14. -'e snould net ria ci all plants and • 

aninials that interfere vdth our v/a^/ of 
^ -life. • 












r.: 

15. ICjicessive :interference vdth nature 
could destroy huinan life. 




.„_c.— '. 








16. ocience '^ind technology vail solve air 
and i;ater pollution probler.-s. 








* • 




17. V/e should have soniethirifi to say about 
'•hov; technological advances are- used. 












I-.-. It is 3j:iportant to our v;ay of life that. 
\re ov/n imnj th'ings lilce homes > cars^ 
appliances .5 etc. 

I — 












7 ■ ' 

19. I try not to pollute .the environrnentj, ^ 
but that is^not enough. 












20. If the present rate of :jorld population 
;';;ro't'rbh continues to increase^ v/e iriay 
ej-cperience a shortage of resources. 

.1 ^ , ■ 




r ' 








2].. I'e need to plan for the future, but it 
Q "^.s too soon to *olan for the Year 2500. 
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■ 









Itein 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree 


I'ndecided 


Afrree 


strongly 

■ A::rco 


22. The natural \fa.y is the .ri£;ht" v/ay; too 
much planning enda:i~erG society and the 
natural (Dnviron::ieht • 












*23. Children natura.lly appreciate the beauty; 
of nature. . • - 












24. Some aspects of nature are important but 
niany other aspects are unimportant. 












25. Human beings must control all living 
things to protect their ovna lives. 












26. If necessary^ large bu.si3iesses must 

sacrifice some profit:?' in order to pre- 
vent further pollution to the environ- 
ment 












27 # Lar^e business- lobby .^I'oups have more 
influence on political officials than 
■the general public that" elects them. 




• 








2G. It is. the natural thing for certain ani- 
mal species to become e:ctinct. 












29. If ij*e want to live in 4he city^ we must 
accept air^ water, noise, and other 
pollution. . . ' ^ 










- • -• 


30. Uncontrolled economic grov.rth is natural 
and should be encouraged. 


- 










31. V/e must organise and press for solutions 
^..to pollution problems even if painful 
confrontations .occur. 

j .. -e -5 












32. Fariiilies having more than tw children 
shoiild be reo^uired to pay morer'taxes ,lf 
this .lowers :the population grov^fth rate^ 












33 i We lose too much freedom if vre plan for 
■ the future. - ' . * 








\ 





Item 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disarree 


Undecided 


Agree 


'Strongly 
A^ree 


3i(;.. "The iixiediate consequences of our . . 
actions are often nore important than 
the long-range ponsequences. 













35. Decisionc inadc by people in one part of 
the vrorld can affect ' people all over 
■the vrarld. 








— 




3o* Science v.all find •■■.'ays to produce food 
for increasing populations. 













;)7. Our v/ell-oemg niay aepend upon lorms oi 
• • life* we laiov7 noth.ing about. 













33. we should not disturo the delicate 
balance in nature. 












^9. Nev; birth control methods vnll prevent 
t^overpopiilation. 













^ — 


40. Scientists can oeut tell us hov: to use 
_ the" envlromient. 




- 


' 1 


: 




/j.1. Scientists shoula study relatively un- 
faiov.7i forms of life. ■ 










i^c. It is possible that sqi^e discoveries of 
science nir^ht endanger bur health. 










- 


43 . We have a -ri^jht to make' our ov/n deci- 
.• sions. Therefore, vre should allow the 
advertisement of potentially health 
endangering products, as long as no one, 
besides the buyer*,' is endangered. 












44«^Teaching children their responsibili- 
ties as caretakers of the earth is more 
jjiiportant thain teaching them their re- 
sponsibiiit-ies as national citizens/ 










^ — _ 


45. It isn't rir;hii to forced-people to buy- 
non— roilij ti nr^^'^Todi ] ct s - v4ipn thpv atp 
• more e:<pensive. ► 













Item 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Disagree' 


Undecided 


A.)7,ree 


Strongly 
Agree 


There is- little I can do to lesser, 
pollution* 












A7. V/t? :inst pciTuade our ocienti?ts and 

1 p f^'i c; *1 o f n r'* \' n i 1" ^5 V 't* H#3 no 1 1 iTh i run 

problem; they v/on't take,._steps to re- 
duce pqllutioh voluntc^rily. . - 








• 




Usinr, pressure ta.ctics such ?5 picket- 

Tnc? onH lo^'f oY»— i«rr^"\ "h'li'tfT 4*/^ *iri'f'liTO'nr»o 
XIl^ dliU -Lc L t'Cl — Vvl X L XXi^ UU JLXi J. XUcXJltyC 

political decisions affecting the . '■ 
environment does more harm than good"^. 












i4.7» snouxQ organize mass Doycoooing oi 
products polluting. the environment and 
businesses selling such products. 






- 






50. Man is the highest fonn oi! life and 
should manage the earth as he pleases • 













MLWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
. DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, Title III 
Environmental Encoiinters ,Inservice Workshop 

Teacher Rating Scale 
(To be completed by all Environmental . 

Education V^orkshop ' participants) 



You have participated in an Environmental Education Workshop, This activity- 
was, in part, funded bjr a federal government gr?rxt and requires an evaluation. 
Please assist in the evaluation of this workshop by completing this. .rating* scale. 
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K>I OWLEDGE (Check or answer) 
I. Please give us any specific new ideas you may have learned about the energy crisis. 



II • Rate each of 'the following Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective- 
ness, in helping you become .more aware and knowledgeable about the energy crisis (refer 
-' to your course syllabus, if necessary): 



Session 


Guest 
opeaivoQ/s 


Very 
iiii xecxive 


Effective 


Small Effect 


Not Effective 

A-f All ' 


Is thare an energy 
crisis?- ' ^ 












Energy situation in 
Wisconsin 












Energy resources of . 
the U,S, 












Thermodynamics and 
energy 












Geologist *s view of 
energy crisis 












Electric power 
industry • ^ 












Gas industry 












Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency ^ 








•Si' 




Summary ■ 


'J 











III. Please rate the' effectiveness of the '_ ' 

total workshop In helping youf^become | H ' ' T 

more aware and Imowledgeable about 1 ' X 

the energy crisis. y ' • 

IV. Pleage-use' the back of this page to add any comments you may have xn reference to the 
above ratings* ^ ' 



INDEPTH STUDY (Check or answer) 



!• Rate each of the following Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective- 
ness in providing an indepth study and training opportunity with respect to environmontnl 
problems and solutions associated with the energy crisis. 



Session 


Speakers 


V CX 

Effective 


1 

Effective 


Small Effect 


• At m • ■ 


Is there an energy 
crisis? 










1 
1 


Energy situation in 
Wisconsin 












Energy resources of 










— — ' 


Thermodynamics and 
energy 


{ 










Geologist ^ s* view of 








1 — = \ — ] 




Electric power 


I . _ 








" b 1 


Gas industry 










^ - . ■ 


Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency 










" 


Summary . 













II • Please rate the effectiveness o;| the 
total workshop in providing ^you with 
an indepth study and training oppor- 
tunity >dth respect to^..environmental 

problems and soiuticr" '^'••sociated with ~| 
the energy crisis, - ' | 

0' _ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 

Ill, Please use this space to ad-d any comments you may have in reference to the abpve ratings. . 
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VALUES AND ATTITUDES (Check or answer) 



I. Please 'give us, if you can, any specific examples of how your attitudes, values, or 
appreciations for environmentally- related issues changed because of this course. 



II • Rate each of, the followiiig Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective- 
• ness in developinig or changing your environmental attitudes concerning the energy, crisis. 



Sessions 


Guest 1 
iSpeaikers | 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


4. . Small 
Effect 


Not Effecti-ve 
'"At All 


X3 Tyiiere an energy 
crisis? 










• ■ I 


Energy situation in 
Wisconsin 




— - 




■ 




Energy resources of 
the U.S. 












Thermodynamics and. 
energy 










i . 


Geologistis view of 
energy crisis . 












Electric power 
industry 












Gas industry 

. f 












Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency 










r 


Simimary 






1. 


K 





III. fPlease rate the effectiveness of the 

. total workshop, in developing or r 1 1 — — 

changing your environmental attitudes 

and values concerning the energy . ' — : ^ 1— ' U 

■ crisis. .. ... ■ J. • . . ■ 

TVc Please use the back of this page- to add any comments -you may have in reference to the 
above ratings.' . 



APPLICATIQH (Check or answer). 

I. Please, if you can, give us specific examples of ideas or informset-ion which you can apply J 
in your classroom or perr.onal life. Which ones will you be applying? . 



II. Rate each of the following Environmental Education Workshop sessions on their effective-., 
ness in giving you ideas- about or solutions to the energy crisis that you can utilize.* 
in your classroom or personal life: * ^ / 



Sessions ^ 


Guest 
Sr^eakers 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Small Effect 


Not Effective 
At All 


Is there an energy 
crisis? 


y 








1 


Energy • situation in 
Wisconsin 










^ 1 


^^nergy resources of 
the U,S, 










1 


Therrobdynainics and 
energy 






^ 






Geologist ' s viex^j of 
energy crisis 












Electric power 
industry 










J 


Gas industry • 










^ . i 


Environmental Pro-, 
tection Agency 












Summary 










. ■■ . [ 


Please rate the effectiveness .of the 
total workshop in terms of giving you 


^ •; 


« • ; 



III. 



ideas, about and solutions to the 
energy crisis that you can utilize . 
in your classroom or personal life. 



IV. 

ERIC 



Please use the back of this page to add any comments you may have in reference to the 
above ratings. . 
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I^THOD OF PJSTRUCTION ( Check or answer) 



I. Please rate the overall effectiveness of the workshop in terms of the following modes of 
instruction, technic aes, and materials: . ^ 



Modes of. Instruction, 
. Techniques, and Materials 


Very 
'Eff.ective 


Effec-'.i'^e 


Small Effect 


Not -Effective 
A± All 


Structure of V^orkshop — 

Weekly topics appropriate to ' 
muenT/ oi worKsnop 


- 


— 






Sequencial arrangement of . 
workshop topics 


■ - 








Opportuj^ity for participant 
questions 










Introduction . of guest speakers 










Time of day of workshop offering 










Variety of speakers with 
differing expertise 










Resource Materials Distributed — 
equality J. 




• 






Quantity 










Use of Visual Aids (slides, film, 
etc • ).— . ' 

Quality 










• * Quantity 










Guest Speakers — 
Quality 










Quantity ' j 

i • 









II. Please* rate the effectiveness of the 
total workshop in terms. of the use 
of modes of instruction, techniques/ 
and materials.- '"^ . 



Very 
Effective ; 


Effective 


o n T^^^ 4.*^'ot Effective. " 
Small Effect , ; 






h 1 . . a 

1 ■ ■■ 



III. Please 'give us, if you can, specific instances of the use of modeS' of instruction, 
techniques, and materials that you think were " particularly effective. 



L\/*; Please give us, if you can, specific instances of the use of modes of instruction, 
techniques, and materials that you think were not i^articularly effective. 



V, Please give us, if you can,- specific ..instances of modes of in.structibn, techniques, and 
materials not" used in this workshop that you feel could be used effectively in a .future 
Eiivironmental Education Workshop. 



VT. 



Please use this space to add any comments you may have in reference ,to the methods of 
instruction used in the workshop. ■ > 
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DIFFUSION 



I. Consider all the vjorkshop sessions and the ideas, suggestions, and opinions expressed in 
them. Have you conveyed any of these thoughts, ideas, or opinions to others outside of 
the Environmental Education V7orkshop? For example, 'because of what you We learned or 
gained from these sessions, have you expressed to other non~Environmental Education Vfork- 
shop teachers, to neighbors., to school or public officials, your idea of what ought to be 
done about the ener£^ crisis? If so, please give examples of how you've done this, 

or intend to do this, with what ideas, etc. - 



QUESTIONS " • 

I. Would you prefer: (check one) 

Ten one and one-half hour sessions . (present session length) or Q 
Fifteen one hour sessions? 

II. VJould you please give us, in order of preference, three suggestions for future work- 
shop topics? 

!• ' • 

2. 

3- 
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MILWAUKEE PUBIIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PUNNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 

ESEA, TITLE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES COURSE 
TEACHER RATING SCALE 
(To 'be completed by teachers pilot-testing the course.) 

Dear Teacher: 

This past semester you pilot-tested a course in environmental issues. Please 
assist in the evaluation of this course by completing this rating scale. 

Teacher 'School 



Number' of students taking the. course 



Please indicate the extent to whi-ch you agree .vjith the following statements: 

1. Did you make use of Urban Studies System (Hubbard Scientific Company) in the 
course you pilot-tested? 

■ Yes No ^ 

If yes, how did you use this material? . 



2. . Did you make use of Ecology and Human Values (DPI) in the course you pilot-tested? 

yes No 

If yes, how did you Ui^e this material? 



3. Did you develop your own objectives, guidelines, and materials for the course you 
pilot tested? 

• Yes No f 

If yest would you please enclose a copy of yovir course outline? This would be 
. helpful for planning future course s^ - 

~ . 

. If no, from what source did you get the objectives, guidelines, and materials for 
the course? 



erJc ' - - 



4. If you were to, teach an. Environmental Issues Course again, 
a. what use, if any, would you make of Urban Studies System? 



b, what use, if any, would you make of Ecology and Human Value s? 



c. what would you use for ypur course objectives, guidelines, and materials? 



5. The developed Environmental Issues Course that I pilot-tested is satisfactory and 
worthy of inclusion into the environment. 

" Yes No \ 

Comment: 
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MLWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIYISIOW OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form >3 



# ■ 

TEACHER SURVEY • 
CURRICULUI^I' SPECIALS 
(To be completed by teachers viewing specials) 

The "ourriculxim special" you have just viewed was produced with funds provided under 
provisions of the ESEA, Title III, Environmental Education Program, Please assist 
in the evaluation of this special by rating its effectiveness. 

Teacher's Name: [ School: ■ 

(Optional) 



Grades and/or Subjects: 



Subject 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Somewhat 
Effective 


Not 
Effective 


Method of Presentation 

Quality of tape (sight and sound) 


• 








TV as an inservice device 










Use of visual aids (slides, books, 
charts, etc.) 










Type of delivery (group discussion, 
lecture, etc.) 










Quality of delivery 










Content of Presentation 

Provided information that helps in 
better utilization of the curri- 
culim guide 










Communicated a need for integration 
of Environmental Education concepts 
into the curriculum 










Overall Effectiveness of Program 













If changes were to be made in these presentations, how might the special be 
improved? 
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cltlRICului^ supervisors su?^vey 



Form >-4 



Curriculum Produc t D at e 
Subject Area^ ' ' ^5rade Level 



CONSIDERATIONS (Please check each item) 




Excellent 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Unacceptable 


* 


1. 


Develops intended concepts 


4 

I . 














2. 


Appropriateness of performance objectives 
















5. 


Practicality of unit or activity in terras of: Length 


















Materials 


















Teacher 
Preparation 
















k. 


Develop vocabulary 


4. 














5. 


Difficulty level 


5. 














6. 


Adaptability to a wide- range of ability levels 
















7. 


Adaptability for use by students who may be atypical 


( . 














8. 


Stimulus to learning in classroom 


Q 
0. 














9. 


Continuity of materials or activities with respect to 
the unit or course into which it is being integrated 


9. 






























10. 


Appropriateness of format 


10. 














11. 


Probable contribution to cognitive learning 


11. 














12. 


Clari.t. ' of stated usage - 
















15. 


Probability of teacher acceptance 


15. 
















Probability of parental acceptance 














15. 


Reflects schocl/comraunity values 


15. 












16. 


Acceptance by school c omrmini ties , that 
have varied and unique characteristics 


16. 















*li/A-Not Applicable 

Overall Rating (Please check) 
Satisfactor y Unsatisfactor y 



Expljsination of Choice and Other Comments ( Please Uae Other Side ) 

Position of Rater: 

--^ . — \ M - •■Q'? 




■ MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
\. DIVISION OF PLANNING MD LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ElWTRONlvIENTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUIvI MATSRI^^LS 

EFFECTIVENESS RATH'IG SURVEY 
(To be completed by teachers receiving 
Environmental Education Curriculum Materials) 



NAT'®: SCHOOL: 

• (Optional) (Optional) 

GRADES AITO/OR SUBJECTS: 



Please help us evaluate curriculum materials developed under provisions of the 
ESEA, Title III, Environmental Education Program. Please complete this form and 
return it by June 8th, 1975* Your cooperation v/ill be appreciated. 

-i^ 

CUHRICULUI'^ MATERIALS 

Please check those materials which yju have received: 

Environmental Education Activities - English Language Arts Program | | 

'Addenda to Home Economics Curriculum Guides - Environmental Education Q 

□ 

Environmental Chemistry Activities _ | | 

None of the above Q 



-Activities and Problems in Environmental Education - J-unior High 
Mathematics 



Did you view a "curriculm special" in regard to any material checked above? 
Yes □ No □ 



Have you participated in any Environmental Education inservice offerings during 
the last two years? 



Yes □ No □ 
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Based, upon your use of this curriciilar material, please rate its effectiveness on 
the characteristics listed on the back of this page. 
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Characteristics 


Very 
Eiiective 


Effective 


Somewhat 
Effective 


. Not 
Effective 


Appropriateness to grade level 










Appropriateness to subject area 










Ability to stiraulate further student 










Format of guide « 










Presentation of environmental rela- 
uioiisiiips or coiicepus 










Acceptance of material by students 










Presentation of topics worthy of 

SuUQy 










Appropriateness of materials for use 










Potential for use in a variety of 
instructional settings (group work, 
individual study, Qtc.) 











Now, based upon your use of this mate- \ 
rial, rate the overall effectiveness 
of this curriculum material. 



Now, please rate the. use of these 
materials in your classroom. 



How often have you used this material? 

Never Q Seldom Q Occasionally Q Often . Frequently [~| 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 
Participant Questionnaire 

Please complete this questionnaire by providing your'^^rank response to 
each item. 



1 • I think the supervisory personnel provided adequate guidance and 
assistance in cxirriculum development during the workshop. 



Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 'Strongly Disagree 



2. I think the outside consultants provided adequate guidance and 
assistance in curriculum developnent during the workshop. 



Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 



3. As a result of the three day training session (July 5-7 )> I felt 
adequately prepared to begin writing the curriculxam guidelines and 
materials. 



Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 



4. Please note, strengths and weaknesses of the Curriculum Development 

Workshop which should be called to the attention of project personnels 



(a) Workshop Strengths ; 



(b) Workshop Weaknesses ; 



1' 
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If an activity was initiated later than scheduled or has 'not tjeen initiated as scheduled, give 
reasons for the delay. '' 

Activity Reason for Delay 



If an activity was completed later than scheduled or has not been completed as scheduled, , give i 
reasons for the delay, ^ 

Activity Reason for Delay \ 



If you anticipate delays in the initiation or completion of future activities, please indicate 
and give reasons for the expected delays. 

Activity Reason for Anticipated Delay 
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rCELWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
'* DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Depairtment of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Ponn 4-2 



OPEN-END GRANT PROGRAM - SPRING, 1975 
MINI-PROPOSALS - COMPONENT #4 



SCHOOL: ADVISOR : 

TITLE OP mNI-PROPOSAL: 



Dear Student: 

This past year you and other members of your School Action Committee participated 
in the development, submittal, and implementation of a mini-proposal* This pro- 
posal was, in part, funded by a federal grant for Environmental Education, and 
this funding requires an evaluation* Please help us e^'^aluate the mini-proposal 
program by completing this survey. Please return the completed survey in the en- 
closed envelope by Friday, June 8th, 1973. Check either *Tes" or "No". If you 
cannot decide or don't know, check *'Don't Kiiow", 

* * -x- 

1 • Has the mini-proposal program given you a voice and a means to begin solving 
or alleviating environmental problems in and around your school or community? 



Yes No Don't Know 



2. Were you satisfied with the voice you had in planning this mini-proposal pro- 
ject? 

Yes No Don't Know 
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3. Were you satisfied with the means available for carrying out the plan of your 
mini-proposal project? 

Yes No Don't Know 



4, If you were to be enrolled in school here next year and had a good idea for a 
mini-proposal, would you take action to plan a proposal and submit ^it for 
funding? 

Yes No Don't Know 



5» Do you feel that your School Action Committee helped students who weren^t 
members of the Action Group to become aware of environmental issues? 

Yes No . Don't Know 



6. Do you feel that the mini-proposal program should be continued? 
Yes ' \ No Don't Know 
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7. Were you able to carry out your proposal according to your original plan? 

Yes 1^ No Don't Know 

If "No", please explain. 



8. If changes v/ere to be made in the mini-proposal program, how do you think the 
program could be improved? 



■ MILVJAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS Po"^ '^'^ 

DIVISION OF PLANNING Am LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Pror;ram- Assessment 

Environmental Education Instrumentation Prof:;r.Tm 
Student Participation List 
(To be completed bj'- project advi:-:or) 

Please list all students not associated -with the design of your instrumentation pj-opotjal who 
voluntarily offered their services to aid in implementing this design. 

1. 26. 

2. ■■ 27. 



3* . 28. 

k, " ■ 29. . 

" 5. ^ - 30. 

6. - , : 31- 

7. , • 32. 

8. ^ 33. 

9. : 3^. 

10. 35. 

11. [ , 36. 

12. ^ 37. 

13. . 38. 

^h. ■ 39. 

15. : : ^0. 

16. ' h:. 

17. ^2. 

18. ■ 43. 

19. .- 44. 

20. 45. 

21. ' 46. 

22; ■ [ 47. 

23. 48. 



24. \ 49. 

■ ■ 50. 
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KILWAUKEE' PUBLIC SCHOOLS Fom 
DIVISION OF pl/U-jnunig and LONG-RAT-IG?] DEVEIOimW 
Department of Educational Research and Prosram Assessment 

URBAN FIELD TRIP 

: ead each statement careful \nd select the one ipest ans-v/er* Note the letter 
before your choice and circle ti. letter on your ansvrer sheet. 



1) i'Jhich river is not found in the City of Milwaukee? 

a. ItLl^-raul^ee 

b . I-Ienomonee 

c. Kinnickinnic f 
d« Wisconsin 

2) IIilv:aul<:ee citizens and government must decide how the land in the Juneau Park 
Lagoon area v.all be used. The choice is betv/een 

a, homes or park??. 

b, freev/ays or homes* 

c. freeways or parks. 

d. industi-y or parks. • 

3) The term "environment"* me4ns 

a. the weather around 7vrour home and school. 

b. everything that is natural and man-made around jon^ 

c. your location on the map anyi'/here in the v/orld. 

d. all kinds of pollution. . ' "^^^"^^ 

4) Vi!ho should be most responsible for keeping litter out of our parks? 

a. People v/ho use the parks 

b. Policemen 

c. Park workers 

d. School children 
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5) The best reason i-ihy recycle paper, glass, bottles, and wastes is that we 
a. feel better about helping our environment • 

h» have less litter on the streets, 

c. can save our money. 

d. use up less of our natural resources, - 

6) Trees., plants, and bushes grov.dng in the city are pretty and give us shade, but 
they are helpful to us mainl jiT because 

a. they add oxygen to the air. 

b. 'they provide v;ood for paper products. 

c. they block out noise. 

d. they provide honies for birds. 

7) Vrnich one of the folio- dn^ is not found in the I-Iilv/auUee harbor area? 
a. Ships loading ^:.vain — 

Salt and scrap netal piles 



" c. The se-.rage treatnent plant 
* d. The vrater treatment plant 
e. Gasoline stora'^e tanlzn 

•S) Milorganite is 

a. a fertiliser v.Lade from recycled sevrage. 

b. -a :7aste product niade from burning coal. 

c. a mineral (type of rock) found in the ground around Milvraukee. 

d. a mineral used in makin;;^ cement. 

9) I i\ich of the land in Hilvraulvee nov; used for freev;ays ras -once used for 

a. city [:e.r^:^. 

b. jjidustvial r:jite?. 
liousin % 

d, playgrounds. ■ • 
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10) >iilwaiikee's se-.^^e is . 
« a, changed into a fertilizer, 

b, always purgped directly from hones into Lake iiichisan, 

c, used for land fill. 

d, All of the above • 

11) Freev.^ys caii be harniful to our cities because thera is too inuch 

a, car e:-chaust, 

b, land used for parking lots, 

c, traffic noise, 
d» All of the above 

12) In order to Iceer litter out of the parks ^ \re should 

a. hire more people to clean up our parks, 

b, clean up no re on our ovm v^hen v/e visit parks, 

c* hire more policenen, - ^, 

d, keep people vrho \!e l<novr have littered before out of the parks, 

13) '.1-ich of the follov.in^ are problems caused by buildins on open green areas in 
our city? 

a. Less o::y£ren to clean the air 

b, Hooni for too inany more cars 

c, ?eT7er areas for city parks 

d. All of the above 

14) /m electrostatic precipitator is used at the Valley Povrer Electric Plant to 
a, make electricity, 

\ b, prevent fly ash from entering the air, * 

c, heat dovmtom buildings and stores, 

d. All of the above 
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15) The Valley Pov/er J-lectric Plant helps to keep the air clean mainly by 
a. 'nuTiin:*; pulverized ccal* 
using pure \raiter. 

c. catchin(i fly ash., 

d. using nev; turbines. 

1^. ) Ilartin Luther King Pari: took a long tine to develop into a real park because 

a. people ran out of money to develop it. 

b. there vrere not enough machines to build it. 

c. people could not agree on hovf to build it. 

d. most people forgot about it. 

e. All of the above 

17) \Jhat is really to blame for the pollution vie see in the air, land, and v;ater? 

a. Planes and ships 

b. Factories 

c . People 

d. .Carsj, trucks, and buses 

IS) The \iater \re use for drinking ^ bathing, and cooldLng is piLTiped directly to our 
homes from 

a. a.^vxater purification plant. 

b/ deep v/e^Us. 

\ . . . 

c. the -three rivers in Milwaukee. 

d. Lal<:e I-iichigan. 

i 

19) The group vjhich plans for the future of our city and involves citizens in 
deciding rdaat those plans vail be is the 

a. County Park Commission. 

b. Mayor and aldermen, 

c. Model Cities Agency* 

d. County Supervisors. i 



ERsLC All of the above 
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20) The Model Cities Neighborhood is 

a. a nev; housing development, 

b. located in the Jones liarbor area. 

c. located in the inner city, 

d. a south-side community • 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, TITDE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
URBAN FIEU) TRIP PILOT PROGRAM 
TEACHER CHECKLIST 
(To be completed by participating teachers dur- 
ing the tw-week period after the field trip*) 



TEACHER; 



GRADE! 



SCHOOL: 



DATE COtPLETED: 



Please complete this form by listing all of yoiir classroom students who went on the 
Urban Field Trip. Task suggestions included in the media package are attached and 
identified by number. For each student, please write the nimLber(s) of the task . 
suggestion (s), if any, voluntarily performed or begun during the two weeks, after 
the field trip. 



STUDENTS 


ACTIVITY NUMBERS 


} 








































































> 

r _ 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS Fora 5-3 

DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
URBAN FIEID TRIP PILOT PROGRAM 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME: 

SCHOOL: ^ GRADE LEVEL: : 

Please help us evaluate the effectiveness of the Urban Field Trip teaching and resource 
materials. Materials listed below "were furnished to teachers participating in the Urban Field 
Trip Program. It is not expected that any one teacher vdll have received and used all of 
these materials. Therefore, we would like teachers to evaluate only those materials which 
were used. ■ 

COLUl'lN 1 - Check if material was used. 

COLUMN 2 - Rate material in terms of its value to the program ( excellent 5 good, fair 5 
• poor ). 



COLWM 3 - Indicate mth a "yes" or "no" if you would recommend it as effective in your 
environmental instruction of pupils. 



ITEM 


MTERIAL 
USED 


RATING 


EFFECTIVE 


Slide-Tape Presentation 








Urban Field Trip Teacher's Guide 








Kit of Related Mateidals 








Maps: 

Aerials 








^Large City Map 








Blue Model Cities Neighborhood 








Milwaukee County Map 








Sauries: 

Pulverized Coal 








er|c ^^^^^ 









ITEM 


MATERIAL 
USED 


RATING 


EFFECTIVE 


Samples; (Cont'd) 
Milorganite 




> • 




Recycled Paper 








Bulletin Board Ifeterials: 

Soil Conservation Service Posters 


_ . — 






Rat Control Poster 








Litter Poster 








Additional Teaching and Resource Materials: 
V/isconsin Electric Company Teacher »s Giiide 








Milwaukee Harbor Tour Teacher's Guide 

) 








"Man's Habitat - The City" Teacher's Guide 








'^Your Urban Environment" Teacher's Guide 






— . — , — - . 


"Let's Follow the Raindrops" Resource Unit 








■ "Water and Its Pollution" Resource Unit 








"The Story of Water Supply" Comic Book 






. ^ ... ~ 


"To You from Lake Michigan" Pamphlet 








Milwaukee Waste Water Treatment Information 








Milwaukee County Airport 1970 Annual Report 








Wisconsin Electric Power Coir?)any Annual Report 
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■ ITExM 


MATERIAL 
USED 


RATING 


EFFECTIVE. 


Additional Teaching and Resoixrce Materials: (Cont'd) 

V/isconsin Electric Po vrer Company Guide to Teaching 
Resources 






; 


"Electricity is the Way of Today" Pamphlet 









Point Beach Nuclear Poiver Plant Information 









1971 EQ Index ^ 











"Milwaukee - More Than a City" 





— 




"It's Everybody's Job" - Keep America Beautiful 


^ 







"Saving the Crusade" Reprint 








"Lead Poisoning" . 









"Centrex Dialing Information" 


_ 


. — 


"HELP" - Department of City Development 










United States Forest Service Conservation Kit 








University of V/isconsin Extension Materials: 
"A Brief Overview of V/ater" 








'I An Environmental Checklist" 








"Mission 5000" 








"What You Can Do About VJater Pollution" 








"Man and His Endangered World" 








^ "Ecology and You" 
FRIG- 
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MTERIAL 
USED 


RATING 


EFFECTmi 


University of V;isconsin I'bctension Materials: (ContM) 

niti7.^"n v'nlfi in TrrvDlGnGritAtioTi of GXean Air* 
standards 









Model Cities Information Packet 


/ 




. — 


Materials for Pupil Use: 

Milivaulcee Joixmal Points of Interest Map 








"Strike or Spare" Comic Book 








Hat Problems Pamphlet 








ViTisconsin Electric Pov/er Company Student Book 








Rats Love. Garbage Lapel Buttons 




■ * J 




Ptats Love Garbage Pencils 








"Auntie Litter" Bag 





. , — 




Milwaukee Health Department "Grime Buster" Plyeir 
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MILV.7arr:?E ?]fShlC SCHOOLS 
DIVTSION OF PUM!m;G AND LONG-RAI'JGE LEVFJOrmT " 
Department of Educational Research and Program Asseosmont* 



Pom 5-4 



ESK^, TITLE III EMVIRONl-ENTAL EDUCATION PR0GRA14 
SECONDARY FIELD TRIP PROGRAM 
TEACHER FOUjOVZ-UP ACTIVITY PuECOFiD 
(To be coii$)leted by cadre partici- 
pating in the secondary field trips^ 



Name of Group: 
School: 



Teacher/ Advi sor : 



Site Visited: 



Please help evaluate the Secondary Field Trip Program* Describe below any follow- 
up activities related to the field trip that your group perforins during the remain- 
der of the school year following your trip. 

Follow-up Activity(ies): ^ 
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I-ilLl^UIGE PUBLIC SCHOOIiS Pom 5-5 

DIVISION OF PummiG im LOHG-RaIIGS di-iv^^lgh-ent 
Department of Tiducational Research and Program Assessnient 



PulasVd High School 
Secondary Field Trip Test 



Ansv/ei' the follovdjig ac briefly as possible. 



1. Name t\vo v/ays in which the state inspectors are actively involved in environ- 
rr*>ntal protection. 



2, Name tivo goals of the State Department of Vehicle Inspection ivhich help protect 
the environment. 



3. Approximately 25f^ of the land in our urban area is used' for transportation such 
as parking lots, airportC;, bus terminals, railvxays, streets^ and highvjays. 
Describe tv/o specific conflicts of land use caused by meeting our need for 
transportation » 



4« ^ifliat is the environmental impact of the building of roadways? 



5. ^ list the composition of auto emissions and their environmental impact i 
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6. 'A^at effect does the building of roadways have on the environment in rui^al 
areas? 



?• List environnental effects your family automobile has on the total environment* 



List alternative modes of transportation v/hich \vould reduce environmental 
degradation* 



9. List the vjays in vMch a private citizen can keep his car in the best condition 
for the least damage to the environment. 



10, viJhat alternative energy sources exist for vehicular transportation? 



'»yhich are most feasible? 



>Jhy? 



ERLC 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS Porai 5-5 

DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPIffiNT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Walker Junior High School and South Division High School 
Secondary Field Trip Test 



Ansvjer the follovdng as briefly as possible* 

^Jr ^'s 

I0 Kane tvro signs of deterioration of the environment observable on Mitchell 
Street • 



2. list at least tw ways in vjhich the Ul*f-M school of architecture team proposes 
to revive Mitchell Street as a commercial area* 



3» How vdll the environment of .the neighborhood bordering Mitchell Street be im- 
proved by proposed improvements? 



4. list the things people need to live and Tvork in an urban environment. 



5. VJhat natural resource is being depleted in the production of electric power? 
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6, List UiO effects on the environment caused by the production of elective 
pov/er. 



?• list two positive and tw negative effects the building of expressivays has on 
the urban environment • 



S. Describe the change in the environment occurring aro;md Martin Luther King 
Park. How does this change affect the lives of the people living in this 
area? 



How does the Wisconsin Electric Power Ctompany show a responsible attitude 
toward the environment? 



10» V/hat needs are met by the cultural area (Civic Center) of Milwaukee? by the 
business district? 
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MMAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OP PLANIJING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 5-5 



BELL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SECONDARY FIELD TRIP 



Answer the following as briefly as possible. 

^ * * 

1, Describe a simple ecological interrelationship which you can find in the dry 
forest area of the Muckwanago County Park, 



2, Describe a simple ecological interrelationship which you can find in the wet- 
land area of the Muskego County Park, 



3. What kinds of disturbances to ecological interrelationships in Muskego Park 
were caused by a tornado last summer? 



4. T'Jhat differences can you describe between the ecological interrelationships 
of the wild areas you visited and city parks located in I^lwaukee? 



5« Of what benefit are wild areas' to city residents? 
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S. From your experiences in Muckwanago and Muskego, what suggestions can you 
■ make for future planning of park, residential, and commercial areas in our 
city? 



7. In which setting would you expect to find the healtMest natural environment, 
a large city park or a wild area? Explain your choice. 



8. How does covering up open land for transportation, business, industry, and 
housing effect our total natural and man-made environment? 



9. T^Jhy do migrating warblers stop over in IV&Jiskego Park rather than a city park? 



10. V/hy are most city parks a good example of "simplifying types of land manage- 
ment"? 
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rCELWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS . Form 

DIVISION OP PLANNDJG AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT?' «^ 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 

J 

WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
SECONDARY URBAN FIELD TRIP 



Read each statement carefully and select the one best ans\^er. Note the letter 
before your choice and circle the letter on your answer sheet. 

^ ^ 

1 • Isfhich river is not found in the City of Milwaukee? 

a. Liilwaukee 

b. Menomonee 

c. Kinnickinnic 

d. Vfisconsin 

„/ ■ 

2. Mlwaiikee citizens and government must decide how the land in the Juneau Park 
Lagoon area will be used. The choice is between 

a, homes or parks, 

b, freeways or homes, 

c, freeways or parks. 

d, industry or parks, 

3. VHio should be most responsible for keeping litter out of our parks? 

a. People who use the parks 

b. Policemen 

c» Park workers 

d. School children 

The best reason why we recycle paper, glass, bottles, and wastes is that we 

a, feel better about helping our environment, 

b« have less litter on the streets, 

c. can save our money. * 

d. use up less of our natural resources* 



5. Much of the land in Mlwaukee now used for freeways was once used for 



b. industrial sites. 

c. housing. 

d. playgroiinds. 

6. Milwaukee's sewage is 

a. changed into a fertilizer. 

b. always pumped directly from homes into Lake Michigan. 

c. used for land fill. 

d. All of the above : 



7. An electrostatic precipitator is used at the Valley Power Electric Plant to 
a« make electricity. 

b. prevent fly ash from entering the air. 

c. heat downtown buildings and stores, 

d. All of the above 

8. The Valley Power Electric Plant helps to keep the air clean mainly by 

a. burning pulverized coal. 

b. using pure water. 

c. catching fly ash. 

d. using new turbines. 

9« V/hat is really to blame for the pollution we see in the air, land, and water? 

a. Planes and ships 

b. Factories 

c. People 

d. Cars, trucks, and buses 



city parks. 
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10, The group which plans for the future 
deciding what those plans will be is 

a. County Park Commission, 

b. Mayor and aldermen, 

c. Model Cities Agency, 

d. County Supervisors, 

e. All of the above 



of our city and involves citizens in 
the 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
SECONDAEy URBAN FIELD TRIP 
ANSWER SHEET 



Name : Date : 



Circle the one best answer. 



^ ^ ^ 



1. a b c d 

2. a b c d 
5. abed 

a b . c .. d 

5. a bed 

6. a b c d 

7. a b c d 
8„ a b c d 
9. a b c d 

10. a b c d 
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MILmUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LCaJG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 5-5 



Madison High School 
Secondary Field Trip Test 

Ansvrer the foUomng as briefly as possible. 

et- ^ 

1. In vrtiat vra.y(s) does solid vreistes affect air quality? 



-water quality? 



land qiiality? ^ 



visual quality? 



2* Define solid vreiste. 



3. Name the most environmentally-sound way invented to date in >rhich solid waste 
can be disposed. 



4. VJhat is the environmental iti?)act of the process used by Milwaukee for disposal 
of its solid waste? 



er|c 
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5* ^at are four i^ys the individual can help limit the amoxHit of solid waste pro- 
duced in the home? 



6* IVhat is the major reason yihj recycling is not a major means of solid waste dis- 
posal today? 



7. VJhat natural resources \^uld be conserved by a recycling program? 



List three non-biodegradable containers that are the major source of solid waste 
disposal problems ♦ 



9# The foUovriiig outline traces a 2^^ soda can .from the time the raw material is 

rained to the point at ivhich the can is finally disposed of* VJhat happens to the 
environment as a result of each step? 

Electricity Roads 

needed needed to Cans 

Bauxite to transform transport -thrbxvn 

mined to aluminum cans away 
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The laajor thrust of past solid waste legislation has been toward the develop- 
ment of nev; techniques for disposal and of interstate cooperation on sanitary- 
landfill projects* Vfliat should be the major thrust of future legislation? 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONC^-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Ponn 5-5 



Ki/iDISON HIGH SCHOOL 
EIsTVIREX - SEWERAGE TREATMENT PLANT FIELD TRIP 



Ansv/er the follovjing as briefly as possible • 

* -Jf -K- 



1 • Explain hov; our present life styles are related to the products manufactured 
by Envirex. 



2. T'/hat is the relationship between the products manufactured by Envirex and your 
family's paycheck? 



3« Pick one example of pollution, abatement equipment described in your confer- 
ence. Ifliat does successful operation of this equipment depend upon? 



4. What are the implications to us of the fish and the boy shovm in the movie? 



5- Does the film raise hopes of achieving nofi- polluted water? .\lhat does 

this depend on? ^, 



o 
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6, "We can rely on man's advancing technology to solve environmental problems 

both now and in tiie future," Do you agree or disagree vath that statement and 
why? 



7. ^•/hy v/as discharge into an open stream once an effective method of sewage dis- 
posal but is no longer? 



3, Briefly explain why existence of a sewerage treatment plant is positive proof 
of a disturbed or imbalanced natural ecosystem. 



9« What complications in Milwaukee's older sewer system create sewerage treatment 
problems today? 



10, What is water pollution? 



"List some primary causes of water pollution. 



How is water pollution determined and how is it prevented? 



O — 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISiaS OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Departjnent of Eciuc&tional Research and Program ABsessment 



Perm 5-5 



LINCOIJ^ HIGH SCHOOL 
SECONDAHY FIELD TRIP TEST 



Answer the following as briefly as possible » 
1 • In what ways are trees important for our NATURAL RURAL environment? 



2. How do trees improve our lives in the MAN-MADE URBAN environment? 



3- How can the covering up of fields and woods to build new housing, shopping 
centers, and freeways, etc. harm the natural and man-made environment? 



4, On your trip, you saw that farm plowing and planting is late this year because 
of hp .'ivy spring rainfall. How might this problem affect~our lives? 



5* List one or two reasons trees are planted along highways, 
(a) . 



(b) 



6. Describe one or two ways the process for making paper harms our environment. 

(a) ^ ' 



(b) 



?• Will the testing of wood and paper products improve our environinent and our 
lives? - 



Why or why not? 



8. At the lab you saw products being tested. Name one or two of these products 
and describe how each might affect our environment (good or bad)« 

(a) 



(b) 



9* Descidbe one or two ways in which wasted wood and pai)er products can by re- 
cycled. 

(a) ^ 



(b) 



10, One reason our country faces a wood shortage is because we waste so much of 
this natural resource. Describe one way in which you waste a wood or paper 
product and how you might help to not waste, so much in the future. 
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raLWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DSVELOB'lEiOT 
Department of Educational Research and Prograin Assessment 



Form 5-5 



WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
SECOmARY FIELD TRIP TEST 



Ansv^er the follovring as briefly as possible. 

-x- -jf- -jf 



1 . In what way has Milwaukee improved environmental quality by svdtching to the 
garbage disposal method seen at the Lincoln Avenue Transfer Station?^ 



2, In what ways might the garbage disposal method now used by Milwaukee harm 
the environment? 



3« What natural features does Milwaukee have which enables it to be a major 
industrial city? 



4. Describe the effect deteriorated housing has on the environment of a commu- 
nity. 



5» List the things people need to live and work in an urban environment. 
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6, List two effects on the environment caused by the production of electric 
power. 



7. What effect does the paving over of the land for streets and freeways have 
on the environment? 



8. Describe the change in the environment occurring around I^Iartin Luther King 
Park. How does this change affect the lives of the people living in this 
area? 



9. How does the Wisconsin Electric Power Company show a responsible attitude 
toward the environment? 



.10. What needs are met by the cultural area (Civic Center) of Milwaukee? . . by 
the business district? 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
'.■■'DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPI^ENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 5-5 



SOUTH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL 
ELECTRICAL ENERG!f FIELD TRIP 
PROPOSED TEST QUESTIONS 

Answer the following as briefly as possible. 

•jf * * 

1. Briefly explain the conversion of energy which takes place at; 
Oak Creek 



Point Beach 



2. How do waste products created by these conversions cause harm to the natural 
and mcin-made environment? 

■ Oak Creek 



Point Beach 



5. Does production of electricity create any by-products which are beneficial 
to the natural and man-made environment? 

Oak Creek ■ ^ 



Point Beach 
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h, V/hat measures has Wisconsin Electric taken which indicates corporate respon- 
sibility in maintaining environmental quality? 



5. Hov7 do individual life-styles affect demands for electrical energy? 



6, \'Ihy is coal the main fossil fuel used in Wisconsin to generate electricity? 



7. Describe how the mining of coal affects the nat\iral environment. 



8. Briefly explain how fish life in Lake MtLchigan and the production of 
electrical energy using nuclear power are interrelated. 



9. In what way does the transmission of electric power spoil the beauty of the 
natural and man-made environment? 
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What Solution can you offer to this problem? 



Is your solution economically feasible? 



■ 10 • '^The 'energy crisis' is a lot of baloney. We will always be able to solve 
problems like this through science and technology," What is your reaction 
to this statement? 



»7 
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HILi^UKEE PUBLIC SCH00I5 
DIVISION OF PLAIWING AND LONG-RANC-S DEVELOPMEOT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 5-6 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SECC»IDAP.Y FIEID TRIP, PROGRAM 
STUDENT SUGGESTION FORM 
. (To be completed by participating stu- 
dents after the field trip.) 

Tour group has just conpleted their Environmental Education secondary field trip. 
Vfe would like your help in. planning how the siteCs) you visited might be better 
developed or used. Please list two or more environmentally-sound suggestions for 
site development and use. 

Name of Group: ; ^ 

School: ■ Teacher/Advisor: ' 

Site Visited: ' [ . 



Date of Visit: 

SUGGES:TIC»JS: 
1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



5) 
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MILWAUKEE ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



(Name] 



Form 6-1 



(Sunmer School) 

Please complete the chart "by (l) listing ^ environmental problems facing 
Milwaukee and (2) describing at least 1^ environmentally sound solution for 
each problem. 



Environmental Problems 
Facing Milwaukee 



Suggested Solution(s) 



2. 
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3. 



Environmental Problems 
Facing Milwaukee 



Suggested Solution(s) 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 7-1 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONMEKTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
CAMPING PROGRAM, 1972 - 1973 
STUDENT SURVEY 
(To be coii?)leted by participating 
students after the Can?)ing Program. ) 



NAME: 



FALL - Please give at least three ecological problems suggested by your study of 
the camp site» 

SPRING - Please give two or more solutions to *^ach problem you listed last fall. 



ECOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


1. 


1. 




2. 

- 

3. ' 
U, 


2. 


1. 




2. . 



3. 
4. 



'3. 



1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 



4. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

it. 



ECOLOGICAL PROBIEMS 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


5. 


1. 






2. 








3. 








4. 





A: 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Form 7-8 



\ ESEA, TITLE III, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

LAVARNWAY STAFF SURVEY 
(To be completed for each student by 

the teachers, social worker, and aide) 



Student: 



Staff Member: 



Please refer to the anecdotal records before you complete this survey. For each 
of the five areas listed below, indicate the direction of change of the student 
in regard to social interaction with peers. 



Please check one. 



Area 



Positive 
Change 



No 
Change 



Negative 
Change 



Classroom 



Lunchroom 



Gym 



Camp 



Overall 



3 
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MILVJAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
DIVISION OF PLAl^KraG AlTO LONG-RaNGE DEVELOBENT 
Departnent of Educational Research and Prograjn Assessment 



Pom 7-10 



PAI'IEL RATING FOBM 



PANEL MEIQER 
STUDENT- . - 



Jot doivn the student *s responses to the three questions as best you can. After 
each set of three questions, rate the three responses to be overall positive or 
negative by checking the appropriate box, 

APtEA I. Classroom Atmo sphere 
Notes : 



Rating - Positive Q Negative | | 



iil-SA II. Classroon Le aminfT 
Notes : 



Rating - Positive Q Negative | | 

AVTA 111. Physical and Soci al Environment in th^ Lunc hroom 
Notes:, 



ERIC 



Rating - Positive Q Negative []] 



AREA IV. Camp Activities 
Notes : 



llating - Positive Q Negative P] 

AREA Individual Couns eling 
Notes : 



Rating - Positive Q Negative Q 
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,.1- MIIMUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS Form 7-11 

DIVISION OP PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
1972 PALL CAMPING PROGRAM 
TEACHER RECORD 
(To be con5>leted by participating 
teachers during the camping program,) 



Camp students have the opportunity to participate in ten conservation/environmental 
activities # Please list the osssp students and the ten conservation/environmental 
activities, and then check the activities participated in by the students. 



S'TODENTS 


ACTIVITIES 
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MLWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOI^ ' 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPl-ENT 
Departme^jt of Educational Research and Program Assessment 

ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONI^ENTAL EDUCATION FROGRAl^ 
PALL lEMQNSTRATIQN FARM TRIP 
STUDENT TEST 

NAlffi: ^ ^ GRADE: 

) 

SCHOOL: 

Direct ions ; Read each statement carefiilly and circle f TJ if it's true and (f) if 



^5- 



1) T F Soil is necessary for almost all of the food produced in the ^vorld. 

2) T F The amount of crops grown in a field does not really depend on hov; 

•well the fanner has taken care- of his land. 

3) T F Both plants and animals benefit from good soil practices. 

4) T F Grass, trees, and other plants on the fam and in the city should be 

protected, because they prevent land erosion (the washing c^way of 
valuable top soil) and help produce some of the air:ive breathe. 

5) T F A, farmer plows his soil mainly to kill weeds. j 

6) T F Soil is necessary for producing foods for people and animals. 

7) T F Farmers should fertilize their land properly to produce healthier 

crops, 

8) T F Farm animals are iii:5)orbant to us because they provide meat and milk 

products for our use. 

9) T -F A farmer should run a soil test to find out v*at to add to the soil 
^ : in order to produce better crop's. 

10) ' T F Farmers should rotate their crops regiilarly in order to return 
—necessary minerals to the earth* 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-JRANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educatioxxal Research and Program Assessment 



Form 8-2 



ESEA, TITIE in ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGfflAM 
PALL DEMONSTRATION FARM TRIP 
TEACHER SURVEY 

(To be completed by participating ^ 

teachers after the field trip.) 



Teacher's Name School Grade 



Number of Students Date of Visit 

^t- -J^- -M^ 

1) Do you believe that your classroom students are now more knowledgeable of the 
working farm and the farmer *s i*ole in today* s society than they were before the 
Demonstration Farm e:q)erience? 

□ Tes □ No ' 

2) Do you believe that your classroom students are more aware of the rural envi- 
ronment than they were before the Demonstration Farm Trip? 

□ Yes □ No 

3) Do you believe that your classroom students now have a greater understanding of 
farm products and farm production methods than they had before the Demonstra- 
tion Fam Trip? 

□ ^es ; □ No 

4) Were the outcomes you e>qpected from this trip attained? 

□ Tes □ No . 
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MIIMUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
DIVISION OF FLAMING AND LOKG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, TITLE HI. ENVIRCMIENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PALL DEMONSTRATION FARM TRIP 
EXPECTED OUTCOMES ^ 
(To be filled out by participating 
teachers prior to the field trip.) 



Teacher School 



Grade Date of Visit 



After reading the attached excerpt from the Master Plan for Environmental Edu- 
cation (Component 8) and the Oak Ridge farm guide, please indicate your expecta- 
tions of this farm experience. 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOI^ 
DIVTSION OF PLANNING AND LONG-HANGE DEVELOPMEaTT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assosament 



Form 



ESEA, TITLE lU ENVIRCWMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FALL OEMONSTRATION FARM TRIP 
TEACHER SURVEY 
(To be completed by participating 
teachers after the field trip.) 



Teacher's Name 



School 



Grade 



Number of Students 



Date of Visit 
■K- ^ * 



1) Was a classroom '^garden" planted by students in your class >riLth the supplies 
provided by the Productivity of the Land unit? 



□ les 



□ No 



2) Were the outcomes you expected from this trip attained? 



□ Yes 



□ No 
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MimUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOIS Poim 8-5 

DIVISION OF FLAMING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIROMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PALL DEMONSTRATION FARM TRIP 
STUDENT SURVEY 
(To be con?)leted three weeks after the 
farm trip by participating students.) 

Remember your field trip to the Oak Ridge Farm? Help us to evaluate this field 
trip by answering the follovdng questions • 

•Jt 

1) Did you take part in a planting activity in your school or conmunity since your 
visit to Oak Ridge Fam? 

□ Yes □ No 

2) What things did you like best about the fam trip? 



3) What things did you like least about the farm trip? 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANQE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



Perm 8-6 



ESEA, TITIE III ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FALL DEMONSTRATION FARM TRIP 

TEACHER OBSERVATION FORM 
(To be completed by teachers 
during farm experience.) 



Teacher's Name 



School 



Grade 



Date of Visit 



If small group activities are offered during the farm experience, please com- 
plete this form by listing under Column One all of your classroom students >dio go 
on the Demonstration Farm Trip, Under Column Two, list the activity(ies), if any, 
in vrtiich the corresponding student participated. If a student doesn't participate 
in any small group activities, enter "None" in Coltmm Two. 



COLUMN ONE 



COLUMN TWO 



STUDENT 


Small Group Activitydes )-If none, indicate. 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCH0013 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



JSEA, TITli:^"III SNVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FROGRAl^i. 
DMONSTRATION FARM TRIP TEACHER SURVEY 
(To be completed by participating teachers after the field trip.) 



Form 8-7 



Teacher's Ijfame School 



Grade Approximate Number of Approximate Date 

Stiidents on Trip of Visit 

Dear Teacher: 

This past year, you and your students participated in a trip to the Oak Ridge 
Demonstration Farm. Please assist in the evaluation of this program by completing 
this survey and returning it at your earliest convenience. Your cooperation is 
appreciated. 

1. Do you feel that the Visit to the Fann should be included in your classroom unit 
of the study of farming? 

' Yes No 

2, Prior to the Farm Visit, did your class participate in any pre-trip activities? 

Yes No 

If yes, please specify: ^ 



3, Did your class participate in any post trip activities? 

■ ^Yes No 

If yes, please specify: 



2^3 - 



While at the farm, did you receive any materials to be used in follow-up class- 
room activities? 

Yes No 

If yes, how did you use these materials? 



if changes were to be made in the Visit to the Fann , how do you think the visit 
could be improved? 



Appendix B ^ . 

Listing of Proposals Under Open-End Grant Program 
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Appendix B lists in chronological sequence all mini-proposals submitted for 
funding under the Open-End Grant Program (Component k) during the first two pro- 
ject years. 
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Needs Assessment Instrumentation 
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This appendix contains two instruments: a needs assessment instrument com- 
pleted by several planning groups , and a student group response sheet completed 
by the student planning group. Used midway through the 1972-73 project year, 
these instruments provided information to program personnel during developnient 
of the Master Plan for the 197>7^ project year. 
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m milwaukee public schools 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



In your opinion what needs are not being met by. the present environmental 
education programs? 



3- 

What populations should be but are not being invoived effectively by the 
present environmental education programs? 



A. 


ELementaiy Teachers 


K. 


Potential New Teacher Cadre 


B. 


Secondary Teachers 


' L. 


Student Cadre 


C. 


Elementary Students 


M. 


School Action Committees 


D. 


Secondary Students 


N. 


Teacher Cluster Committees 


E. 


School Administrators 


0^ 


Project Advisory Council 


F. 


Supervisory Persoiinel 


P. 


Handicapped Children 


G. 


Parents and the General Public 




(Please specify hancap) 


•'H. 


Community Groups 






I* 


Elementary Teacher Cadre 


Q. 


Others; 


J. 


Secondary Teacher Cadre 








. !• LE/U3SRSHIP DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

What specific Leadership Development Activities are needed, for what groups? 
(please indicate, by assigning group identification letters) 
Target Groups 

1. Summer course or workshop for university credit at live«in sit 

(tuition paid) 

2, Summer course or workshop for university credit at local 

institution, (tuition paid) 

3* Summer course or workshop for one week in a camp setting* 

(salary paid) 

4. Summer conference, seminar or workshop for 3-5 days<» 

5« Saturday conference, seminar or workshop during the school 

year. 

6. A weekend retreat during the school year, 

■ ?• Urban and rural field trips. 

Suggestions: ^ 



8 9 Pre-semester orientations^ 

9. Involvement with local professional groups. 

10. Involvement with environmental and other community groups. 

11. Other 



II. TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

V/hat specific training activities need to be developed for what groups? 

Target Groups Target Groups 

' !♦ Television Workshops • 6. Cluster events 

. 2. Encounter Worksops ■ ?• Staff planning day 

activities 

3» Seminars 

8. Field Trips 

" 4« Conferences 

V ' " 9. Cihers: 

5» University courses ' 



III. TRAINING ACTIVITIES ~ AREAS OF STUDY 

What areas of study or training needs to be developed for what groups? 

Target Groups ^ 

.■ 1, Man and his environment 

^* Environmental attitudes and values 

3. Environmental problems and solutions 

" . 4.. Environmental action (community involvement) 

5« Organizational and leadership skill development (group 

dynamics) , 

^ 6. Ecological relationships 

?• School plan development 

%' . 

^ 8. Use of instructional resources in ehviromental education 

' ^ 9« Using outdoor learning centers 

10. Use of simulation garies 

11. Other: 
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IV. CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

;^hat specific curriculum activities are needed for what group? 
Target Groups 

• 1. Preparation of curriculum outlines and guides 

- ' . • for 

Subject area . . Grade level 

for 

Subject area Grade level 

■ ' for n-.-w 

Subject area [ Grade level 



2. Purchase of curriculum materials for school use. 

■ guides ^ textbooks 

aids resource books 



ERIC 



^ prepared kits ^ lab equipment? 

Developtfnent of specific courses of study or mini-courses 
in environmental education. 

- for . 

Subject areas involved ' Grade levels 

• • for . ' ■ 

Subject areas involved Grade levels 

■ - for \ . 

Subject area involved ' Grade levels 

Training sessions in curriculum writing techniques. 

> Summer workshop 
Ii>-service workshop 



1-3 day session 



5. Training session in objective seeking and writing. c 

6. Training session in assessment and evaluation techniques. 
?• Training session -on use of developed curriculum Hiaterials< 
8; Others: 
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v." FIELD EXPERIENCES 
What specific field experiences are needed for what group? 
Target Groups 

1, Developmient of iirban field experiences. 

Please list examples: 



2. Development of rural field experiences* 
Pleas's list examples: 



J ■ ■ 

3» Development of written guides for above-listed experiences. 
Which experiences? 



4* Development of specific "units'* of study in conjunction with 
urban and rural experiences. 
Which experiences? 



5. Training session in techniques of guiding a field 
experience. 

6, Development of an Environmental Education Mobile Laboratory 
as a learning center. 

?• Expansion of Oak. Ridge Farm as a learning center. 

8. Exploration of vest pocket parks (vacant lots) as learning ' 
centers. , ^ . 

9- Development of urban land tracts such as the "nike silo" as 
learning center. 

10. Expanded use of existing park areas as learning centers. 

11. Developanent and use of iinmediate school neighborhoods as 
learning sites » . . v 

12. Others 
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VI. SCHOOL ACTION ACTIVITIES 

f 

What specific school action activities need to be developed or what group? 
Target Groups 

• 1. Assistance in the organization and operation of environmental 

action groups. 

— — 2* Assistance in the development of mini-prpposals. 

• 3« The development of media productions. 

4» The development of city-wide environmental pcducaticn events. 

' 5» Assistance in the development of school beautification programs. 

6# Field trips to, view city, county y and state hearings 
involving environmental affairs. 

^^^^^^^^^ 7« Assistance in means of involving the caranunity. 

^^..^^^^ ^» Assistance in organizing outreach activities (high school 
into elementary schools)* 

\ 9« Assistance in organizing cooperative cluster-wide activities. 

10. Others [ ' 

11. 

12. ' . - . 
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m. COMMUNITY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

What specific corrmuni'ty education activities are needed? (List in priority in 
column VII on the matrix- under your target group only) 

1# Development of curriculum for Adult Classes, 

2. Development of PTA presentations 

' 3» Involvement of the community in in-service offerings^ 

4» Development . of school-basea community wide environmental progr'ams 

5» Involvement of parents in &ci:ool action activities 

. 6» Increased involvement of the community in project management 
activities (Advisory Council) 

?• Otherss 



VIII. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Wiia'D specific public relations activities are needed? (List in priority in 
column VIII on the matrix under your target group only) 

. !• Environmental columns in each school paper 

2. The development of information for use by community newspapers 

3« The development of project informational packages for local business 
and industry 

^ 4» The development of project informational packages for local environmental 

groups 

I) 

5« A concerted effort for more publicity of project activities in the 
Journal and Sentinel and on local television 

6, A continuation of the Cadre Courier newsletter 

7. Others: ' , • . 
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" IX. PERSONNEL NEED S 

What. specific personnel needs are necessary? ^ 

_^ 1." Additional trained environmental educators. (Cadre) How Many? 

2. Additional trained students. How Many? 

3. Additional technical assistance. In what areas 



A commiinity based volunteer force to assist in school activities, 
5. Community resouce persons. In what areas? 



6. .A speakers bureau on various environmental topics 

7. Released time for involvement in school environmental education 
activities 

8. Others: 



X. REDEFINITIONS OF ROLES 
\fliat specific roles need to be redefined? 

1. Cadre 

2o Student Cadre 

3.- Advisory Council 

4. Coordinator • • 

5» Evaluator 

^ 6. Technical Assistants 

?• Field Trip Consultant 
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XI. ACTIVITIES 



Which of the following activities are most needed in the Environmental 
Education Program? 

1. Leadership Development Activities ^ ^ 

^^^^^ 2. Training Activities 

^ 3. CurricTxLum Development Activities 

U» Field Experience Activities . . ' 

5. School Action and Mini-Proposal Programs 

6. Community Education Activities 

7. Public Relations Activities 

8. Crtihers ^ " 




milwaukee public schools 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



CONTINUATION GRANT PLANKING 



Student Group Response Sheet 



SUimR ACTIVITIES 

Last sujnmer the Environmental Education Program sponsored a new summer 
school enrichment offering for one credit entitled Environmental Issues'lH'^' ' 
It was held every morning from 8:00a,m, to 12:00 noon for three weeks in 
two locations, Custer and Pulaski High Schools* What type of summer school 
offering would you like to see planned--f or this stammer? 



Which days and hours should it be held? 



At what locations? 



2, What would you like to see included, in such a course? 



Topics: 



Field Trips: 



Resource persons: 



Materials: 



3i What ideas do you have for the promotion of a summer school course? 
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4. Other suxnmer activities 

A* Student Leadership Training 

Who . • ^ For how long 

V/hen -.-/here 



Content: 



B.:. The developnent of specific school plans 

Wh o . - . For how long ^ 

When Where 



C. Small study group activities in specific areas 
In what areas? _ 



For how long? 



I 



\ 



When? 



SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



1, What ideas do you have for; developing and implementing school programs that 
would increase student- and faculty awareness of ^nvirortmBntal problems and 
solutions? a 
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What suggestions do you have for involving a greater number of students i 
activities concerning the environment? 



What ideas do you have for the promotion of the mini^proposal program in the 
schools? 



COURSES OF STUDY.. 



1. If a special course of study in "environmental issues" is developed, what 
subject matters and activities would you include? 



2.. If you were to plan a field trip to improve environmental awareness and 

knowledge of the urban ccwnmunity, what would this trip include? Be specific 
i.e., How long? What kinds of sites would be visited? 'What kinds of 
-5 on-trip activities would you include? etc. 
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ALL CITY PROJECTS 



At present the Junior Inter-High Council is planning a city-wide can recycling 
program for sometime this Spring* 

!• What other ideas do you have for all city programs, workshops, seminars, 
projects or activities? 



2, If we were to have an all day seminar on a particular environmental issue 
what would you like to see included in the day's activities? 



■ ^ ■ ■ .1 

How many students do you think willxome. out for this type of activity? 



Your task is to plan a program for secondary students that will increase awareness 
of environmental problems and solutions* As project planners you have $50,000 
to spend. Identify some of the activities you would consider as most important 
and the amount of money you would allocate to the development and implementation 
of these activities. 



r 
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Appendix D 
Needs Assessment Procedure 
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This needs assessment procedure was developed during the second project year 
for use during the thiri project year. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE 

This needs assessment procedure was designed to assist in the establishment 
of program priorities both between and within the eight project components. 
This approach to needs assessment requires that program personnel identify poten- 
tial needs within each proposed component. Figure 1 indicates these relation- 
ships by means of a two-dimensional matrix ai-ray. Program components are listed 
along the left side of the matrix while thrusts or needs within components are 
presented across the top of the matrix. Each cell in this matrix array corres- 
ponds to a potential need or thrust within a program component. 

A needs assessment instrument consisting of one item for each potential 
need, cell location, would be developed. Figure 2 presents a sample of the for- 
mat for such an instrument. Responses to the separate items would be represented 
by single-digit whole numbers. A computer program would be used to calciilate 
the means and standard deviations for the responses to each item and then would 
give a rank-ordering of the potential needs by mean and by standard deviation. 
A high mean and a low standard deviation would indicate a strong agreement for 
that program need.» 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 ^ ^ ^ 

SAMPLE INSTRUMENT 
LIKERT SCALE 

Circle the number that best indicates how well current component programs 



are meeting each stated need. 
Component 1 

1 . An awareness of the problems related 
to physical disposal of solid wastes 



Not Just Too 

At All Poor Fair Right Much 



2» An understanding of the relationship 

of water quality to life essentials 12 5 k 5 

and styles 



8. An understanding of the basic concepts . ^ 2 "5 45 

of air quality . 

Component 2 

1. An awareness of the problems related ^ 2 3 4 5 
to physical disposal of solid wastes ^ 

2. An understanding of the relationship 

of water quality to life essentials 1 2 5 ^ 5 

and styles 



8. An maderstanding of the basic concepts ^ 2 
of air quality 



Component 8 

1. An awareness of the problems related 
to physical disposal of solid wastes 

2. An understanding of the relationaliip 
of water quality to life essentials 
and styles 
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8. An mderstanding of the basic concepts ' 
of air quality 
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